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headin, Of such materials the Pope has already mustered some 1500 or 
1, That Austria and France shall not interfere, by force, in the Ita- | 2000, which will raise his forces to about one-fifth of the 40,000 
lian peninsula, without the consent of the five great Powers. or 60,000 that the Italian Provisional Governments have, or 
2, That, at a convenient time, and, with proper precautions, the | can have, under arms in Central Italy. Agents of Mazzini are 
3 m.. rench troops withdraw from Lombardy and Rome. known to be busy in the Neapolitan territory. The French 

. That no question of interfering in the internal government of - Pp ~ 
Venetia, shall now be mooted. troops in Rome and Lombardy are under orders to be prepared 
4, That the King of Sardinia shall not send any troops into Cen- | for any movement. And the whole peninsula, is evidently 
tral Italy, until after awaiting some great commotion. Meanwhile, the people of the 
5, The provinces of Central Italy shall take a new vote, whether | Sardinian provinces, and of Central Italy, are busy with the 


they will be annexed to Sardinia, [or restore their late rulers ?] 
6. That if they choose annexation, the King of Sardinia be free to 
introduce troops. 
F 7 yo pee ety 3 es ha aa ad or | debated in the House of Lords, on a motion by Lord Normanby 
oe ve de watt “~ pad ult the marta t of } ary , The calculated to draw out the strongest expression of opinion. Lord 
» " 


> ’ ager - | Normanby proposed an address to the Queen, praying her Ma- 
Emperor Napoleon accepted the three first proposals, with some | jesty to direct her Government ‘“ to use their best endeavours to 


modifications as to the withdrawal of the troops. It was, with | avert the transfer of those territories to the French empire.” 


i : tar ag 
a to the remsinder, that he was understocd to consult | Lord Normanby’s speech was vehemently anti-annexationist ; it 


| was excelled, if not in vehemence, in strength, by the language 
| of Lord Shaftesbury ; in a certain critical pointedness by Earl 


oo : | Grey ; while there was no difference of opinion upon the merits 
rather than compliance. The Count de Rechberg declared, that | of the question itself. The position of the Government ap-. 


the Austrian Government had no intention of interfering in the : “ : : ; 
affairs of Italy, or of advancing troops beyond its own frontiers ; pores ft be Sie, Agate have been secsived fsem Testa, 
| that King Victor Emmanuel contemplates no cession; from 


but the Count intimated that no engagements would be given | Paris, that if the Emperor Napoleon had contemplated the ac- 


with regard to non-intervention. By telegraph, we have the quisition under certain ccnditions,—probably the expulsion of 


substance of the more formal reply from the Emperor Francis ay Fine Pci / 
Joseph, after further consultation, and it appears to be a direct | peapeeohn ieee eng mat — ee a 


refusal ; the Austrian Ministers, at the same time, controver- . CREE “ : : 
sially reviving remarks made by Lord Palmerston in April last, | Cabinet has signified its disapprobation of any attempt to raise 


ap “~~ | the question of natural boundaries, and still more of any step to 
“ered ioraaion onene poe dt pte nt | pay disinterested interference of the French Government in Italy 
is the charter, we remark, which every state in Europe has | by small acquisitions of territory. Beyond the expression of 


violated, save England ; and, in Italy, Austria has entirely for- | moral disapprobation, however, the Government holds that Enz- 


fei epg ie _land is in no way called upon to interfere; and in this position 
ry Aga tenure, by encroachments in direct violation of those | the Government appears to be giving direct effect to the most 


| general opinion of the country. 


elections for the Parliament to meet in Turin, next month. 





The project of annexing Savoy to France has been thoroughly 


The reply of the Austrian Government was not given so 
promptly, and deliberation seems to have strengthened reluctance 


The Indépendance Belge publishes a letter, purporting to be fe, 


an acd by the Pope to the Emperor Napoleon. There are The illness of Mr. Gladstone, at the end of last week, com- 
shi aits in the composition which hardly confirm the author- | pelled the postponement of the Budget, from Monday night to last 
P stated ; but we have no evidence to show that the letter S| night. Over acute journalists at once discovered that this illness 
pgp If it is true, the Pope has not only confirmed his re- | of Mr, Gladstone's was a stroke of policy, intended to soften the 
to accept the compromise offered by France, but has taken | blow which Government was to sustain on the score of the French 
— wholly incompatible with acceptance of the English | treaty ; and certain of our contemporaries have been discussing 
Proposal. . , the “ Ministerial crisis” of the future. Next week, we shall 
And, although we have no reports of formal proceedings, | haye something more real to discuss. 
wowing combined action between Austria, Naples, and Rome, Meanwhile, the proceedings in Parliament have been various, 
many facts haye come out which show that the Governments are | and not uninteresting. Lord Vivian has made a moye in the 
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House of Peers, to draw from the Government, for the Volun- 
teers, clothing, equipments, and, in ‘the case of the Artillery, 
pay; but in vain. Lord De Gréy pointed oat that the character 


of the force is esséitially Voluntary @nd sclf-suppdtting, though | 


Government will supply the corps with efficient Adjutants, and 
with the opportunity for battalion drill. 

Sir John Trelawny has carried the second reading of his 
Church-rates Abolition Bill, by 263 to 234,—not majority 
enough to secure the Royal assent this session. The debate, 
however, embodied such arguments on the part of the Opposition 
as virtually give up the case, with an avowal from Sir George 
Lewis that the probable substitute must be pew-rents. 

The more brutal and revolting form of outrage in St. George’s- 
in-the-East has led to a debate in the Peers, and to a decided 
collision in opinion between the Home Secretary and eminent 
lawyers, from Lord Brougham to Mr. Yardley. Sir George 
Lewis cannot see that an outrage has been committed, or that the 
police could interfere. The lawyers are strong in cases and 
clauses which prove both the power to interfere, and the neces- 


sity. 

Lord John Manners’s Bill, enabling the Judges of the Divorce 
Courts to close their doors against public reports, has been simply 
negatived on the first reading. 





A commercial deputation of unusual weight and respecta- 
bility has waited upon Lord Palmerston, specially to urge the 
use of his influence, in procuring exemption of private property 
at sea in time of war. Lord Palmerston avowed his total dis- 
sent from the proposal. England, a naval power, he said, can- 
not give up the right of seizing ships and seamen belonging to 


foreign powers; nor can she surrender at sea that hold over | 


private property which every belligerent power enjoys by land. 
Our own opinion has long since been expressed, that to exempt 
private property would sever the people of every state from 
all stake and interest in war, and would so far tend to 
render Governments irresponsible, and war the game of the offi- 
cial classes competing for power. It would invest private citi- 
zens with privileges as to their property destructive of political 
responsibility, and therefore of political rights. The way to 
abolish war is not to relieve the influential classes of the nation 
from the liabilities of war. 





The Spaniards have captured Tetuan, and Madrid is in ec- 
stacies. Pursuing the safe line of action which he initiated at 
Ceuta nearly three months ago, Marshal O’Donnell secured his 
communications with the sea on his arrival in front of Tetuan. 
His army, weakened by the loss of 10,000 men, was reinforced 
by a fresh division, and the Spanish navy brought him pro- 
visions, stores, and a siege train. The Moorish camp lay over 
against Tetuan. There were but comparatively few Moors 
within it, but the brother of the Emperor was there to command. 
On the 4th, all his preparations completed, O'Donnell attacked 
the camp, and powerfully aided by artillery, drove out the 
Moors, with a loss to himself of some 900 men. The effect of 
this victory was the surrender of Tetuan. Thus, in little short 
of three months, the Spaniards have fortified the approaches to 
Ceuta, marched from that place to Tetuan, and lost nearly a 
third of the army landed in Africa. What next? The Count 
of Lucena has been made Duke of Tetuan ; his new estate is the 
battlefield of the 4th ; a sign that the Spanish Queen reckons on 
Tetuan as herown. Will O’Donnell march towards Mequinez, or 
will he make Tangier his next point? Or shall we have peace ? 
These - the questions suggested by the present aspect of the 
quarrel, 


The Naval Estimates, already laid before Parliament, present 
little subject for remark. The total is big—12,802,200/., or 
1,026,482/. in excess of the estimates of last year. But then 
the return is big. A strong navy, a channel fleet, naval coast 
volunteers, a naval reserve ; 66,100 seamen and 18,000 marines ; 
on the whole, 84,100 men afloat or in the coastguard service. 
There are 244 steam-ships in commission ; of these twenty-seven 
are ships of the line and forty-three steam frigates and -orvettes. 
In other words, we have increased our floating strength of line- 
of-battle ships, by sixteen, and our strength of frigates and cor- 
vettes, by seventeen. The number of sailing-ships in commission 
is 110. We do not, like some of our contemporaries, look with 
contempt on this element of our force, and we would not dispense 
with it until the whole of our navy is under steam. 








The Correspondence on the subject of our relations with China 
shows that the Government is determined to pursue a bold and 
firm policy. Lord John Russell’s despatches to Mr. Bruce leave 
no doubt upon that head. Our Minister in China was instructed 
to abstain from receiving any overtures from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, unless they were accompanied by an ample apology for the 
wrong done to us at the mouth of the Peiho. If no overtures 





were fade, Mr. Bruce was to place himself at once in communi- 
cation With the Prime Minister of the Emperor, and demand his 
unqualified assent within thirty days, to ceftain eonditions—that, 
Mr. Brateshould proceed im a British vessel to Tien-tsin, and 
thence to Pekin, to exchange ratifications with the Emperor, the 
British Government, reserving to itself the right, to insist or not, 
as it pleased, upon the permanent residence of a British Minister 
at Pekin. The penalty for resistance to these demands would 
be an invasion of China. It is incontestable that the course pur- 
sued by the Government is extremely moderate. Lord John 
Russell imposes no new conditions. He asks for an ample apology, 
and the ratification of the treaty, and failing that, he intimates 
that her Majesty’s troops will proceed to obtain the satisfaction 
denied. It will be interesting to see what ground in Opposition 
will be taken when these documents are discussed. 





The protracted struggle to nominate a Speaker for the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, seems likely to result in a 
reconsolidation of the Democratic party. And we observe, that 
as all parties return to sobriety, they seem to be struck with 
the difficulty of pitching upon a candidate for the Presidency 
who would serve as creditably as James Buchanan, and be as 
little ready to sacrifice the Union to faction. 








Hrhatrs oad Procedings: in ‘Warliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorns. Monday, Feb. 6. Volunteers ; lard ce Grey’s Answer to Lord 
Vivian. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7. St. George’s-in-the-East ; Lord Derby’s Question—Annexation 
of Savoy; Lord Normanby’s Motion. 

Thursday, Feb. 9. Endowed Schools ; Lord Cranworth’s Bill read a second time. 

Friday, Feb. 10. Nice and Savoy; Lord Granville’s Answer to Lord Normanby. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Feb. 6. Budget Postponed—St. George’s-in- 
the-East; Mr. Byng’s Question—Probate and Administration (India) Bill com- 
mitted—Newspapers, &c. Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 7. The Italian Question ; Lord John Russell’s Statement—Divorce 
Trials; Lord John Manners’s Motion—Window Cleaning Bill read a first time— 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Bill read a first time. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8. Church Rates Abolition; Sir John Trelawny’s Bill reeda 
seeond time. 

Thursday, Feb 9. Bribery at Elections; Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s Bill, leave given— 
Indian Finance ; Mr. Vansittart’s Motion—The Ballot; Mr. Duncombe’s Motion=- 
Conveyance of Voters, &c.; Mr. Collier’s Bill, leave given—‘* Count out.” 

Friday, 10. The Budget; Mr. Gladstone’s Statement. 

PosTPONEMENT OF THE BuDGET. 

It became known on Monday morning that Mr. Gladstone was too 
unwell to make the financial statement that evening. Soon after the 
House of Commons met, Lord Patmerston formally stated the fact, and 
gave notice that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would make his state- 
ment on Friday. 

Mr. Disrazxi said all had heard with universal regret the cause of the 
delay ; and asked whether the treaty with France would be produced 
before Friday. 

Lord Patmerston said that Lord John Russell would lay the treaty on 
the table on Friday—an announcement received with some cries of 
“Qh! Oh!’? In answer to Mr. Baxter, he added, that the House, 
after hearing the statement, would decide for itself when the debate 
should take place. 

In the House of Peers, the Earl of DonovcuMore and the Earl of 
Dersy obtained from Earl Granvitte, substantially, the same answers. 


Necottations Respective Itaty. 

Lord Cravp Hamitton, on Tuesday, asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, if it was true that Lord Cowley had been instructed to 
communicate to the French Government a project for the definitive set- 
tlement of the Italian question; if so, whether the details of that pro- 
ject had been carried out; and, if so, whether he had any objection to 
communicate the details of that project to the house. 

Lord Joun Russet said that, to give satisfaction to the noble Lord, he 


must give some account of what has taken place; but he could not pro- 
- e papers because a negotiation is going on. What bas passed is 
is :— 


‘The House is aware, from her Majesty’s Speech, that her Majesty was 
invited to take part in a Conference, or Congress, respecting the affairs of 
Italy. ‘At a certain period, when it was expected that that Congress would 
meet, we received information from the French Government that that Con- 
gress was adjourned sine die, but that we should be informed if there were 
any intention that it should assemble hereafter. It was said that the dele, 
or rather the entire postponement of the Congress, was owing to the publi- 
cation of an anonymous pamphlet at Paris. t, be that as it may, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government felt that it would be a very serious condition of things 
if the Italians, who have been hitherto waiting in expectation that Italian 
affairs would be settled by a Congress, should have no regular form of Go- 
vernment, and no apparent means of solving the difficulties in which they 
were placed. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, made a proposition to 
the Government of France and the Government of Austria, with a view to 
the definitive solution of the Italian question. These pro ‘were con- 
tained in a despatch to Lord Cowley, dated, I think, the 14th of January. 
It was proposed, in the first two of these proposals, that, as the rivalry of 
France and Austria had occasioned great evils to Italy, and great dangers to 
Europe, these two powers should consent in future not to interfere by foree 
in the internal affairs of Italy, without the consent of the five t Powers 
of Europe. It was proposed also, in consequence, that the French troops 
should, ata convenient time, and with all proper precautions, withdraw 
Lombardy and the Roman States. By the third proposition, it was pro 
that the Governments of Europe should not interfere in the internal govern- 
ment of Venetia, and that no proposal should be made in order to regulate the 
internal government of Venetia by the Emperor of Austria. To these three 
proposals, the Government of France, with certain modifications as to t 
time and seasons of withdrawing their troops, gave their ready consent. 
With respect to the fourth proposition, they begged to have time to consider 
it, and time also to communicate with the Government of Austria. The 
fourth proposition was to the effect, that the King of Sardinia should be 
asked not to send any troops into Central Italy, until there should be aB 
opportunity, by a new election, and a new vote of the States and provinces 
of Central Italy, to obtain a clear and unbiassed expression of their wishes 
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with respect to their future destiny—that, if these wishes should be in fa- 
your of annexation to Sardinia, then that restriction which it was proposed 
to ask the King of Sardinia to place upon himself, should be removed, and 
that there should be no objection made to his introducing his troops into the 
winces of Central Italy ; these provinces, of course, having declared that 
they would no longer obey their former Sovereigns. The French Govern- 
ment have, accordingly, communicated with the Government of Austria on 
that subject, and no official communication of the decision of the Austrian 
Government has been received. But, this very morning, I received a de- 
tch, saying that a communication has been made to Count Rechberg, that 
‘count Rechberg has proposed to take the Emperor’s orders, and that he could 
not give any official answer without receiving the commands of his Sove- 
reign. With respect to ourselves, the Austrian Government, upon receiving 
a communication of the three propositions to which France has given her 
consent, objected that it was not in conformity with their views and opinions 
as to the rights of sovereignty to make any absolute engagement with regard 
to non-intervention. With regard to the fourth proposal, they declared 
that they could not acknowledge, or recognise, a state of things in Italy 
which had arisen from insurrection. At the same time,Count Rechberg 
declared to Lord Adolphus Loftus, at Vienna, and Count Apponyi said to 
me in London, that the Austrian Government had no intention whatever to 
interfere with affairs in Italy; that they were not going to send any troops 
beyond their own frontiers; but would confine themselves strictly to the | 
defence of their own possessions, which were declared by treaty to form a 
portion of the dominions of the Emperor of Austria. These declarations, 
combined with the willingness of the French Government to entertain the 
first three proposals, give great hope that we shall arrive in time at a settle- 
ment of Italy, such that, although it may not be immediately acknowledged 
by all the powers of Europe, it may, at the same time, be a pacific settle- 
ment, and will give us reason to think there will be no renewal of the war. 
I should state that immediately after these communications with the govera- 
ments of France and Austria, I directed a communication to be made of the 
details of these proposals to the Governments of Paussia and Russia, for 
their information and subsequent consideration. With regard to Russia, I 
have not received any answer whatever. The Prussian Government have 
not made any objection to the proposals, but have delayed making a definite 
answer till the opinions of France and Austria shall have been ascertained. 
The noble lord will, therefore, see that these are rather the beginnings of 


negotiations, and that I am authorized by her Majesty, at present, to lay the | 


papers on the table.’’ 
France anp Savoy. 

The Marquis of Normanny brought under the notice of the House of 
Lords “the supposed project for transferring Savoy and Nice from Sar- 
dinia to France.” Remarking that Lord John Russell, in another place, 
had stated that the Government had expreesed their disapprobation of the 

d annexation, even so long ago as July, he expressed a hope that the 

‘ouse would coéperate with the Government in the line they Thad traced 
out. He pointed out that the French press, in which not one word ab- 
solutely displeasing to the Emperor is cieweh to appear, has been directly 
1 ing the Piedmontese Government for daring to allow the Governor 
of Savoy to interfere with what they are pleased to call a popular demon- 
stration in Savoy. M. Grandguillot, ‘the publishing secretary of the 
Government,” said the question of annexation arose from the develop- 
ment of public opinion, founded on the inexorable logic of facts—a for- 
midable logic, taken in connexion with a ruler of 600,009 armed men. 
He could not pt implicit faith in the general belief that a compact ex- 
ists between the Emperor Napoleon and King Victor Emmanuel, but it 
would be more satisfactory if the French government would state posi- 
tively that, neither before nor since the war, have there been any engage- 
ments of the kind alluded to. 

Lord Normanby said that since 1848, practical grievances, heavy taxation, 
the transport of a brave peasantry to fight beyond the Alps, may have mo- 
dified the loyalty of Savoy since 1848. Even in Milan, the taxation has in- 
creased 15 per cent, and the ladies apply those annoyances to Piedmontese 
officers, they used to apply to the Austrians. Lord Normanby is anxious 
that we should keep on the best terms with France ; but he hopes that the 
treaties of 1815 will not be altered without the consent of all the Powers. 
He moved that an humble address to her Majesty, to represent to her Ma- 
Jesty that this House has been informed that her Majesty’s Government has 
made to the Government of France the objections entertained by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the annexation of Savoy and Nice, which has been 
reported to be in contemplation ; to thank her Majesty for having conveyed 
that opinion to the Government of France, and to pray that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct her Government to use their best en- 
deavours to avert the transfer of the above named territories to the French 


empire. 
Barl GRANVILLE said he did not know that he could communicate to 
the House any new information on the subject. 

.“‘ You are aware that, during the Administration of the noble Earl oppo- 
tite, some intelligence was received respecting a treaty between France and 
Sardinia which contained a clause affecting Savoy. Lord Cowley was re- 
quested to ascertain whether or not the report which had reached our Go- 
vernment was accurate, and he was assured by Count Walewski that no 
treaty between France and Sardinia was in existence, though it might be 
considered necessary to make an offensive and defensive one. Count 
Walewski, however, did not seem to attach any importance to the rumour 


lespecting pe Lord Cowley concluded it was incorrect, and the subject 
was dropped. I may state to your lordsphips that the present Government 
of her Majesty have continued making friendly communications to the 


Governments of France and Sardinia with respect to the reports of a pro- 
annexation of Savoy to the French empire. We have been told by 
the caperial Government, that there is no question at present of the annexa- 
ton of Savoy; that one of a great many points discussed before the war 
was the annexation of Savoy, under certain contingencies, but that those 
contingencies not having occurred, there is, at this moment, no question of 
annexation. The French Government adds, at the same time, that, in the 
out of Sardinia, with the addition of Lombardy and other provinces, 
ccoming a powerful Italian State, they will feel themselves at liberty to 
consider’ what conditions they should attach to the sanction they might 
five to such an arrangement. From Turin, the answer we have received 
is that there is no engagement whatever between France and Sardinia res- 
cting the annexation of Savoy; that it is not the intention of the King of 
rdinia to yield, sell, or exchange Savoy; that, if the Savoyards have 
ary to allege, they possess the constitutional right of petitioning the 
. i Inian Parliament ; that their petitions will be respectfully considered ; 
= their just complaints will be removed by appropriate legislative mea- 
me : sanctioned by the Crown.” 
J tis the duty of England to speak to other Governments in a perfectly 
open manner. “What renders these communications more easy with France 





is, that i . ‘ oa 7 . 

% Shat it does not make «ny great difference to England whether France ac- 

q = certain strategical advantages on her southern frentier; but it is 

paramount importance to England to do all she can to maintain the ba! 
power, and to prevent the commission of acts calculated to shake 





confidence on the maintenance of peace. ‘* Therefore, I think it would have 
been most unfriendly of her Majesty’s Government if they had not laid be- 
fore that of France all the objections which, in an European sense, would 
arise to the aggrandizement of the French territory which, it was ramoured, 
was in contemplation. It is hardly necessary todwell upon those objections 
to your lordships. No doubt France, occupying so magnificent a geogra- 
phical position as she does, and having so gallant a people, who have lately 
shown how able they are to defend themselves upon all occasions, cannot 
pretend to be jealous of a country like Piedmont, even though her power 
should be increased by the addition of a certain number of Italian subjects. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that this question goes beyond the ex- 
tension to the Alps, and that, if you go to the Alps, there is no good reason 
why you should not, at a subsequent period, go beyond the Rhine. Were 
this not so, however, it is clear that the annexation of Savoy to France 
would give rise to great European difficulty.” At Milan, the Emperor of 
the French uttered the noble words that he did not make war for the ag- 
grandizement of France ; but, if Savoy were annexed to France, his enemies 
would say that his policy is not consistent with his declaration. In con- 
clusion, Lord Granville said that the policy of the Government is not that of 
nationalities, nor of separate action. ‘Our simple policy—that which we 
have been urging upon other Powers, and in regard to which we have been 
met very cordially by France, and as cordially as we could expect by Aus- 
tria—is to avoid any armed ‘interference in the affairs of the peninsula, and 


| to secure that the Italians shall be left to judge what is good for themselves, 


and in what mode their ideas of liberty and independence can be best carried 
out.” He hoped the motion would not be pressed, as it would rather weaken 
than strengthen the Government. 

Earl Grey said the House was obliged to Lord Normanby for bringing 
forward a subject the importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 
Lord Granville’s speech, reporting the unsatisfactory language of the 
French Government, was a proof of the necessity for the motion. It is 
difficult to conceive that the annexation scheme has not gone further than 
we could wish. If carried out on the grounds put forward in its support, 
it would be pregnant with evil to Europe, not in its direct but in its in- 
direct effects. Tt it were permitted that a few agitators should declare 
that the opinion of the — is against a long established government, 
and that government be not allowed to repress them with a strong hand, 
then, no government in Europe is safe fora day. We may be presumed 
to have acted unwarrantably in 1848, when we would not suffer persons 
to put the question to the people of Ireland whether or not the dominion 
of England over that country should be continued. 

** We are further told that the Alps are the natural boundary of France, 
and that the Savoyards are united to the French people by a community of 
language. Do these pleas diminish the danger? My lords, we cannot help 
seeing whither such principles as these lead. Do not the majority of the 
people of Belgium speak French as well as the inhabitants of Savoy? If 
such grounds as these are to be assigned for the desire of unjust territorial 
acquisition on the part of France, what | has Europe that other ag- 
gressions of the same kind may not be attempted ?”’ (Cheers.) Lord Grey 
argued that the Emperor has a deep interest in abstaining from this project ; 
for, if it were carried out, it would produce in France and Europe a shock 
which would be felt by trade and industry for years to come. “‘We all know 
that statements have been made in the newspapers that this anvexation is 
only the execution of a design long entertained, though studiously conecaled. 
We know also that it has been asserted—I trust falsely—that this would be 
merely the carrying into effect of a secret stipulation entered into between 
Sardinia and France,-some considerable time before the breaking out of the 
late war, by which Sardinia was to be put in possession of a great increase 
of territory in Italy, and, in return for it, France was to obtain Savoy and 
Nice. Now, my atm if that were true—and 1 trust most sincerely that 
it is not—it would be impossible to find terms sufficiently strong to describe 
the iniquity and the immorality of the two parties concerned. When we 
remember the language that was used in France before the breaking out of 
the war—the solemn protestations of her desire, up to the last moment, to 
preserve peace, her asseverations, even after the war had made some pro- 
gress, that she had no selfish object in view, and had no intention of pro- 
moting her territorial aggrandizement, can we believe that all these as- 
sertions were made while, at the same time, there existed a private stipu- 
lation for dividing the prey, entered into before the quarrel took place, and 
before the booty could be obtained? If sueh a compact were entered into 
between France and Sardinia, I say it would be difficult to find, in the an- 
nals of the world, a case of more flagrant iniquity. I hope these things are 
not true. They have seemed to me so bad that I have tried as much as pes- 
sible to reject them. I still do so, but I cannot deny that those who affirm 
them appeal to the strongest circumstantial evidence in favour of their as- 
sertions. I hope that, in spite of appearances, the fact is not as stated; but 
if, in addition to the circumstantial evidence we have had, should this de- 
sign of joining Savoy to France be carried into effect, it will be impossible, 
however anious we may be to do so, longer to retain our incredulity.” 

He wished the Government had assented to the motion, because it would 
have strengthened their hands, but he did not desire it to be pressed 
against their wish. He regretted, however, that the Government had 
not obtained an authentic disavowal of this design before they signed the 
commercial treaty. 

The Earl of Suarrrssvry, in an eloquent speech, condemned the policy 
imputed to France, as abounding in dangerous elements of mischief, and 
the annexation scheme as a most pernicious and disgraceful project. I+ 
would be a step towards making the Mediterranean a French lake. 
Might not ademonstration be got up in Geneva, in favour of annexation 
with France? On the principle of this annexation, why should not Ger- 
many demand the Baltic provinces from Russia, and Russia the Svlavo- 
nic provinces from Austria ? 

** Once let such a principle be recognized, and everything will be broken 
up; all things will be at sea; and all to gratify the ambition and the policy 
of one man, who thinks he has new schemes to propound, but whose object 
is to break up the whole European system established on the treaties of 
1815. We are told that, if we will but assent to this proposition, the French 
Government will be content with annexing part and surrendering par' 
to the Swiss Republic. But, is such a proposition as that to be entertainec 
in the present day? Is it not a revival of the wild principles that led to the 
partition of Poland, from the effects of which the nations of Europe are still 
writhing. If annexation is to take place—which God forbid—let Savoy b« 
annexed bodily to the Republic of Switzerland—the country that har the 
deepest interest in the peace of Europe, in the maintenance of treaties, anu 
in the liberty of all nations. But, God forbid that anything of the kind 
should take place. I believe that nothing could be more —, to the 
state of Europe, or more disastrous to the futnre peace of the world and the 
progress of civilization. (Cheers.) These are ‘he general and detailed ar- 
guments against such a measure ; but it rests on great and broad principles 
that far exceed in importance any argumen‘s founded on details which ca: 
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countrymen against handin 
under a despotic dynasty—(Cheers)—and against handing over a free people, 
bound hand and foot, to a country where they can enjoy no free expression 
of opinion, or, if guaranteed that expression of opinion, can exercise no 
power in giving it practical effect. T protest against a country where re- 
ligious liberty is proclaimed, being handed over to a nation where religious 
liberty, if proclaimed, is often violated ; and I protest also against the policy 
of treating nations like flocks of sheep, and lien them, regardless of their 
consent, the subjects of barter and exchange. We, in this country, have 
long protested against the traffic in human flesh. I equally protest against 
any traffic in human or national rights. (Cheers.) I com A the Govern- 
ment, in the name of great principles, to use every effort in their power to 
place before the Emperor of the French the fearful consequences of such a 
measure as this—to appeal to his judgment, to his sagacity, and to his better 
feelings, and I doubt not that he will be brought to a wise conclusion. But, 
be that as it may, let the Government go forth, representing the deep sense 
of the people of this country, acting on the convictions of justiee and the 
rights of nations, and I doubt not that then we shall succeed in the object 
we now have in view, and beat back, by the unanimous voice of the people 
of England, the consummation of this most pernicious and disgraceful pro- 
ject.” (Cheers.) 

The Duke of Newcast.e rose to deprecate the use of the violent and 
irritating language the House had just heard, and to appeal to Lord 
Shaftesbury whether he was justified in calling on Sardinia to resist an- 
nexation by force. If Peers came forward to support the Government 
by violent speeches, the annexation will be carricd out. The Govern- 
ment has done all it could by representations to prevent the annexation, 
and will continue to do so, 

Lord Brovcnam begged that the motion might not be pressed, as it 
was calculated to disturb the good understanding between France and 
England. The opinion of the House was against annexation ; for, if it 
took place, what security is there for the boundary of the Rhine? 

The Earl of Derry said he felt some disappointment that the Duke of 
Newcastle had not added to his speech that the advice tendered by the 
Government has been conclusively satisfactory, and that the mischievous 
project is not likely to be carried into effect. The late Government fore- 
saw the consequences that Sardinia and Savoy would have to apprehend 
from the outbreak of hostilities. Those consequences are now more 
clearly seen; and he hoped the unanimous opinion of Europe will pre- 
vent a dangerous measure. The debate, orconversation of that evening, 
would be a strong clement in the preservation of peace. 

Like preceding speakers, Lord Derby showed that, by consenting to such 

acts, the Emperor would contradict the liberal sentiments he had uttered, 
and suffer in Gas and character. Sardinia would incur an indelible dis- 
grace in giving up Savoy. He would not attribute such an act to Sardinia, 
but would trust that she would declare her inability to comply with the 
wishes of France on the ground of her treaty engagements with Europe. 
As to France, it is not her armed force, nor the fact that she is ruled by one 
man, which creates apprehension. ‘ No, it is this which causes alarm,— 
that she has never yet been able to succeed in inspiring Europe with perfect 
confidence in the steadiness of her policy, or in the pacific character of her 
intentions. .... I must, at the same time, observe, my lords, that a great 
opportunity is now afforded to the Emperor of the French to maintain un- 
impaired his character for scrupulous adherence to the principles of good 
faith. Let him, then, declare that he concurs with her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the view which they take of the evils which would be likely to flow 
from any infraction of those territorial limits which have been so long es- 
tablished, and that he desires the maintenance of the balance of power and 
the peace of Europe. Let him prove to the world that he went to war—as 
he declared it to be his intention to do—for the liberation of Italy from fo- 
reign control, and not with the view to wield himself that power the exer- 
cise of which he condemned in another; let him show that he respects | 
England, and that right of self-government and independent action, which 
we freely recognized in the case of that mighty empire over which he reigns 
by the choice of its people ; let him make it plain to Europe that neither | 
upon the side of the Khine nor the Alps is he to be tempted by any vain idea 
as to what may seem to him the natural boundaries of France, to depart | 
from those just principles which are far more patent than any natural 
limits whatsoever—(Cheers); let him frankly and avowedly take that 
course, not under menace, for menace no nation would venture to offer him ; 
but acting on the friendly representations of a country with which it is his 
boast that he is on terms of close intimacy and alliance, whose policy he de- 
clares to be identical with his own, and with which he does not hesitate to 
announce that he acts hand in hand and side by side. (Cheers.) Let him 
my lorda, I a, pursue that course; let him proclaim to the world that 
no violation of the existing boundaries of Europe is to be apprehended at 
his hands, and that he has given England the most solemn assurances that, 
in common with her, he will proceed upon the principle of absolute and 
entire non-interference with the affairs of other countries. If he so acts, 
then indeed, my lords, will he have nobly availed himself of the opportu- 
nity which is now presented to him of reaping that best and most priceless 
fruit of the victories which he has won—the establishment over the minds 
of his fellow-men of that moral authority which, unlike his great military 
power, is —_ to be attained by the observance of good faith, by scrupulons 
integrity, and by a strict adherence to the principles of justice and the rights 
of nations.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Suarressury expressed regret for having used the word “ phy- 
sical,” in describing the policy of resistance which he recommended to 
Sardinia. 

Lord Stratrorp vE Repcuirre followed the same course pursued by 
the other speakers, and spoke with approval of the language used in the 
debate, as not inconsistent with the language which so great an assembly 
is entitled, nay, bound to use. 

In the course of this debate, a just tribute had been paid to the honour 
and the consistency of the great man now at the head of the French empire. 
As far as the direct relations between the two countries were concerned, 
this tribute, was no doubt, just and well-founded. But, at the same time, no 
one could help observing, that during the last few years there had been cer- 
tain transactions, by the side, so to speak, of the direct and public relations 
between the two countries, which had excited astonishment, combined with 
some degree of distrust, not only here, but throughout Europe. When 
these matters were brought before Parliament, and opinions were frankly 
interchanged there respecting them, he thought their Lordships had a right 
to expect that, instead of being treated as causes of offence or of quarrel by 
other Powers, these opinions should, on the contrary, be regarded as arising 
from a just sense of duty, not only towards our own country, but towards 

Surope at large, and from a sincere desire for the continuance of that peace 
which was of so much aageeteeee to us and the whole world. This free ex- 
pression of +" on all subjects affecting our foreign relations, was not 
only of value in preventing bloodshed, but in extending also those 
great commercial interests which strengthened the friendship of nations ; 
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and he hoped that the present discussion would so be regarded, and would 
not fail of that happy effect. 
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The Marquis of Normansy consented to withdraw the motion, and 
thus the debate came to an end. 

Enpowep Scuoots. 

Lord Cranwortu moved the second reading of the Endowed School, 
Bill. This measure is intended to remedy a grievance felt by Dissenters 
Up to a recent period Dissenters were trustees of endowed schools, and 
their children shared the benefits of those schools without being com. 
pelled to attend the Church services or receive Church instruction, 4 
few years ago the question was raised whether this was legal, and it 
was found not to be so. This unexpected state of the law created the 
grievance. Lord Cranworth went minutely into the legal history of the 
question. The remedy he proposes is, that unless Dissenters are ex. 
pressly excluded in the trust deed, the trustees shall be enabled to intr. 
duce and act upon the “conscience clause”; and that Dissenters mg 
be elected trustees without any restriction as to usage. This latter pro. 
vision is the point in which the bill differs from a measure recommended 
by a Committee of the Lower House. Their proposal was that the 
appointment of Dissenters as trustees should be limited to cases wher 
there had been a usage of Dissenters acting as trustees for five and 
twenty years. This, however, might act injuriously, since five ang 
twenty years might elapse without the appointment of a trustee. 

In the debate which arose, Lord CueLmsrorp expressed regret that 
intolerant persons should have raised the question, and thus have cur. 
tailed the privileges which Dissenters had enjoyed for centuries, He 
objected, however, to the bill, thinking that its scope was too extensj 
and that it would take in many schools undoubtedly belonging to the 
Church of England, such as the National and other schools. The bil] 
strikes at the root of the rules of prescription by which property is held, 
and, by abolishing the restriction of usage, would enable Dissenters to 
become trustees of property with which they had never been connected, 
He would not move the rejection of the bill, but would support any Peer 
who did move it. The Earl of Carnarvon took the same line. The 
Lorp Cuancetor said the simple question was, should the bill be read 
asecond time. Those who dislike its details would have ample oppor- 
tunity to alter them. The Bishop of London assented to the second 
reading on condition that the bill only applied to ‘‘ endowed schools,” 
The Earl of Denny admitted the existence of a grievance ; thought the 
bill went too far; regretted the unfortunate interpretation of the law 
which prevented the Court of Chancery from acting in accordance with 
the practice of former times, and agreed to the second reading, wishing 
to remedy the admitted grievances of the Dissenters under the new in- 
terpretation of the law. Earl Granvi.e voted for the second reading. 
The Bishop of Oxroxp, willing to redress admitted grievances, but not 
trench on the rights of the Church, did the same. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Cuurcu-Rates. 


The Wednesday sitting was devoted to a debate on the well-worn sub- 
ject of church-rates. 

Sir Joxnn Tretawny moved the second reading of his Church-Rates 
Abolition Bill. He did so in a speech taking a wide and comprehensive 
survey of the whole question, and combining the old arguments with 
new illustrations. He showed that the weight of authority is in favour 
of a settlement. Church-rates are not, as it is alleged, a permanent, 





| but a =o and defective fund, and, therefore, the House was not asked 


to abolish a fixed fund for‘a precarioussubstitute. Church-rates are not, like 
tithes, a tax upon land, recoverable by civil process; they are a tax on 
persons. It was said, most indiscreetly, that the poor derive great bene- 
fits from the fund, whereas there is in the churches very small accommo- 
dation for the poor. Sir John showed that there were other church 
funds which might be applied for the purposes of the rate, and cited 
facts warranting the belief that the deficiency could be made up by 
voluntary contributions. 

Sir Cuantes Dovetas seconded the motion. 

The opposition speakers were Lord Rosert Montracvur, who moved 
that the bill should be read a second time that day six months ; Mr. R. 
Lone, who made his maiden speech against the bill; Mr. Ker Szymer, 
Mr. Hvspanrp, and Mr. Disraett. The tenour of their arguments was 
that the agitation had a political object—the separation of the Church 
from the State; that conscientious scruples had nothing to do with it; 
that many Dissenters do not desire exemption ; and that where reliance 
is placed on voluntary contributions, churches fall into decay. Mr. Dis- 
RABLI advanced a novel argument against the bill. It calls upon the can- 
tral authority to interfere with the parochial constitution of the 
country. 

“It is recommended only upon speculative grounds ; it is no longer 
brought forward as a redress for practical grievances, and there is no 
necessity whatever for entering into those speculative discussions, be- 
cause, totally irrespective of all other considerations, it is clearly in evidence 
before the House that this is a proposition for a tyrannical interference by 
the central authority of the State with the parochial constitution of the 
country, 1 shall give to it a hearty and an absolute refusal.”” (Cheers.) 

Sir Grorcr Lewis supported the second reading. He thought that a 
substitute might be found in pew-rents and voluntary contributions. 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 263 to 234, The 
comparative smallness of the majority elicited shouts of delight from the 
Opposition. 

Pusuicrry AND THE Divorce Covrt. 

Lord Joun Manners moved for leave to bring in a bill to enable the 
Divorce Court to sit with closed doors. His reason for this step was, that 
details of trials, as corrupt as the publications of Holywell Street, are 
sown broadcast through the land in the newspapers The publication 
of these trials not only injures public morality, but it prevents persons 
who shrink from the ordeal, from asking relief in the Court, and thereby 
does them injustice. The evil is flagrant and increasing. The power of 
sitting with closed doors is possessed by the House of Lords, the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, the Court of Chancery, and the analagous courts in Ire- 
land and Scotland, and he asked, in the interests of morality and decency, 
that it might be extended to the Divorce Court. oe 

Mr. Epwin James met the motion by moving “ the previous question. 
The measure has been already fully discussed, and disposed of. It is said 
that the Lord Chancellor can sit with closed doors. He can, with the 
consent of the parties, hear cascs in a private room, but he cannot close 
his court. Why did not Lord John Manners propose to extend his bill 
to the Police Courts and the Criminal Courts? Mr. James held that 
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blicity is vital to the administration of justice, and declared that it 
would be better to rely on the good sense of the press than pass this 


l. 
Mr. Rorsvck quoted Swift—‘the nicest persons have the nastiest 
.” The bill originated in the feeling possessed by the American 
lady whose modesty was offended by the naked legs of the pianoforte. 
the Court of Divorce does not merely affect private rights. It not only 
determines that a man shall be divorced from his wife, but declares why, 
and by that means affects public morality. If the Court were shut up, one 
t means of influencing ape would be taken away. Another great 
object which had been etfected by the publicity of proceedings in the Di- 
yoree Court was the dispelling of the idea that immoral practices were con- 
fined to the upper and lowest classes of society; and it had been shown 
that, among the middle class, what was particularly recognized by English- 
men as immorality was as rife as in any other, and he thought this a very 
t benefit—(/aughter)—he hated shams, and he believed the morality of 
e middle class to be as great a sham as had ever existed. There ought, 
then, to be a degree of healthy hardihood in a man’s character which would 
enable him to bear this exposure. The noble lord had stated that it was 
jmpossible to put a newspaper into the hands of one’s wife, or daughter. 
This statement he denied altogether; and he maintained that nothing had 
been more creditable than the conduct of the public press on this question. 
They had the most filthy details before them—ay, and from the middle 
class too, and they had not shocked any decent man’s or woman’s mind by 
what they had disclosed. One great use of a court of justice is to serve as 
aguide to the morality of the people. If the proceedings were secret, they 





would seem to be a thousand times worse than anything the public was | 


likely to read. 

the best possible intentions—hell was paved with them—would do the 

greatest possible mischief, and he should oppose it. 

Lord Ronert Crciz briefly repeated the arguments of Lord John 
Manners. 

Sir Georcr Lewis said the bill proposed to create a privilegium for 
the Court of Divorce. It does not propose to alter the law, and include 
all 7 in criminal courts and the police courts, but singles out 
the Divorce Court for exceptional legislation. Yet, cases far more gross 
oceur in the administration of the criminal law than occur in the Divorce 
Court. Women and children are sometimes excluded from criminal 
courts, but no attempt is made to sit with closed doors, or exclude re- 

rters. Why this differential legislation? Had a general measure 
- brought in, he might have voted for the second reading, but not 
deeming an ——— measure necessary to protect public morals he 
should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Mattns did not deny the existence of the evil, but declared the 
remedy to be unconstitutional. It is for the interest of the public that 
they should know the causes that led to the disruption of the marriage- 
ti. Mr. Kenner Macautay supported the motion, on the ground 
that the publication of trials injures public morality, and operates as a 
denial of justice. 

The amendment was carried by 268 to 83. 

Tue Baxxor. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncompe moved for leave to bring in a bill to provide 
that, at the next elections for Gloucester and Wakefield, the votes of 
electors may be taken by ballot. Mr. Duncombe supported his motion by 
an amusing speech. His argument was that the Toovest Practices Act 
had failed ; that the severer remedies proposed would also fail, and that 
the true remedy is secret voting. Let the experiment be tried. 

The motion was opposed by Sir Georcr Lewis. Was the proposal 
intended as a punishment upon two boroughs, menaced with a suspension 
of their electoral privileges. (Cries of “No!’) At least, it is a visitation 
—a penal visitation. Is secret voting a fitting remedy for bribery? He 
had always understood it was intended to cure the vice of intimidation. 
That might be done could secrecy be insured ; but secrecy cannot be in- 
sured, even in America. He thought the experiment inexpedient. If 
the remedy is good, apply it generally. 

Mr. Crossey said the argument is inconsistent. If the experiment 
failed, it would be an argument against the gencral application of the 
remedy. Mr. Mrius objected to the experiment. As long as there are 
men content to represent beer and bank-notes, all attempts to stop 
bribery will be futile. Mr. Bentinck said the ballot would be a screen 
to bribery and corruption. The proposal would not be a punishment but 
a reward bestowed upon Gloucester and Wakefield. 

He would like to know whether the House was dealing with this matter 
with clean hands; whether the more guilty ‘party was the comparatively 
poor and ignorant man who took 45/. for his vote, or the gentleman of dis- 
tinction who abandoned his political principles, and was guilty of gross po- 
litical tergiversation in return for a place and perhaps a salary of 50007 a 
year? (Laughter ond cries of ** Name!"’) The name was legion. (Cheers 
and laughter.) 

Mr. Boxnam Carrer thought the measure moderate and judicious. 
It would restrain both bribery and intimidation. | 

Lord Patmerston has always opposed the ballot on principle, and 
could not consent to apply as a remedy what he thinks is an evil. 

Mr. Curipers, speaking from actual knowledge of the working of the 
ballot in Australia, assured the House thas it had prevented bribery and 
intimidation ; that the voting was secret, but that in case of alleged ir- 
regularities it was easy to ascertain on scrutiny how a man voted. It 
works best at single elections, because where more than one person is to 
be elected there is a tendency on the part of electors to vote only for 
their friends. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 149 to 118. 


Brisery at Exvxcrions, 
Sir Firzroy Kexty introduced and explained the provisions of his bill 
for the prevention of bribery at elections and the punishment of offenders. 
Its provisions have been already explained to our readers.] He moved 
r leave to bring in the bill. 


Sir Francis Gotpsmrp suggested that a provision should be introduced, 
enabling a defeated candidate, who proved bribery against his opponent, 
himself being free from such charges, to obtain the seat. Mr. Epwin 
James pointed out parts of the bill which he considered ‘impracticable. 
Mr. Cross desired to get rid of paid agents, canvassers, and messengers. 
(Cheers.) Mr, Mattns said that the practice of professional men receiv- 
ing fees from candidates is highly objectionable. They may call it a re- 
tamer if they like ; Mr. Malins calls it a bribe. (Cheers.) 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


The motion of the noble lord, therefore, though made with | 
| India. 
| state of insolvency. 





GoveRNMENT OF InpIA. 

Mr. Vansitrart, moved for the appointment of a Sclect Committee, 
to inquire into the following questions— 

**], Whether it is practicable to introduce a new Civil Service upon a 
cheaper footing ; 2. Whether it is not desirable to abolish the Legislative 
Council, at Calcutta, and the Supreme Councils of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, and substitute a Legislative Council for each Presidency; 3, 
Whether it is not advisable to amalgamate the Supreme and Sudder Courts ; 
and 4. Whether it is not expedient to put a stop to the existing system of 
raising loans, at the present high rates of interest.’’ 

Mr. Vansittart, in his speech, supported the affirmative of each propo- 
sition. 

Sir Cuantes Woon, taking the questions mooted in succession, showed 
that no advantage could be derived from the proposed inquiry. The 
first question, has not escaped the attention of the Government; inqui- 
ries have been made in India, and the results examined at home. Some 
saving may be effected, but nothing like a sweeping reduction is possible. 
As to the Legislative Council, Sir Charles has serious doubts whether it 
is desirable to keep it up in its present form. It seems desirable that it 
should be put an end to, and high officers placed at the head of each de- 
partment, all of them forming a sort of Cabinet Council for the Go- 
vernor-General. Although it might seem unconstitutional, he thought 
that, practically, the legislation must be left in the hands of the Governor- 
General. The three first questions referred to, are all either under in- 
quiry or about to be the subject of legislation. The loan question had 
been discussed, and nothing need be said about it. 

Mr. Baruure drew a deplorable picture of the condition of British 
Practically, in a financial point of view, it was, he said, in a 
A vast portion of the finest land in India, formerly 
in the highest state of cultivation, had become a desert waste. But the 
great Indian difficulty, in his opinion, was not a financial one ; it arose 
from our system of administration, which was odious to the people, and 
had been one of the chief causes of the late rebellion in the north-western 
provinces, the temporary success of which had been the resrlt of the 
policy pursued in the Punjaub. The result of our policy, as regarded 
the present position of India, was, that we were governing that country, 
where we had 100,000 European troops, as Austria governed Lombardy 
—a system which could never last. He believed that, if a different sys- 
tem of government was adopted in India, half the number of European 
troops now in India might be dispensed with. Colonel Sykes observed, 
that the revenues of India had increased in a greater ratio than the inte- 
rest on the debt, and that the pressure upon the resources of India was 
in reality not heavy. In the present condition of India, with no netive 
prince who could resist us, and the people disarmed, we did not require 
100,000 European troops there; 50,000 would suffice. Colonel Pracy 
Hernert said the general conclusion he drew, from what he saw and 
heard in India, was most favourable to the administration of our coun- 
trymen for the last hundred years. 

After further debate, the motion was withdrawn. 


Sr. Gronor’s-tn-rne-East. 

Mr. Byrne, on Monday, called attention to the “outrages” at St. 
George’s-in-the-East, and asked whether Sir George Lewis intended to 
take steps for preventing the repetition of such scenes for the future. 

Sir Grorce Lewis demurred to Mr. Byng’s designating as outrages 
the “‘scandalous scenes”’ in the parish church of St. George’s-in-the- 
East. There had been no forcible breach of the peace. The police have 
no power of summary interference, in cases of noisy disturbance in places 
of public worship. All steps necessary to maintain public peace, have 
been taken. Sir George can go no further. He regrets that the mode 
of performing public services at St. George’s-in-the-East, which the in- 
cumbent has thought fit to adopt, should be such as to create so much 
dissatisfaction. 

The same evening, the Earl of Denny said he should ask whether the 
Government have taken any, and if so, what steps, to check “ the dis- 
graceful exhibitions” on Sundays at St. George’s-in-the-East, which, 
whatever may be the errors of the clergy, have arrived at such a point, 
that it is impossible for any Government to submit to this constant vio- 
lation of all order and decency. . 

Lord Broveuam quite agreed that this ‘‘ weekly nuisance” should be 
stopped. The question of putting it down, has nothing to do with the 
supposed errors of the elergy. Be the clergymen ever so much in the 
wrong, this does not furnish an atom of excuse, or even of extenuation, 
for such scandalous exhibitions. 

On Tuesday, the Earl of Denny fulfilled his promise. Declaring that 
he had no feeling in common with those clergymen who introduce into 
the simple forms of the Church, novelties unpalatable to the bulk of their 
congregations; that he could not understand how any right-thinking 
clergyman could incur the frightful responsibility of driving the congre- 
gation from his Church; making every allowance for the parishioners, 
he said that the course pursued by the clergy in St. George-in-the-East 
affords no palliation for the disgraceful scenes that have occurred in the 
church. He had been told that the rites and ceremonies at that church 
did not differ from what is the continual practice at St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey ; but he, for one, did not think a full choral service suited 
to parochial p at and, if it were introduced into his parish church 
he should prefer attending where the service is more ——_ and to him 
more devotional. He had been informed, however, that the practice had 
existed for fifteen years in St. George’s-in-the-East, and he thought that, 
where two services are conducted in the usual form, and a third with a full 
choir, there is ample room for compromise. 

Describing the riots in the church, he said he hoped the answer of 
Lord Granville would not be like that given “ elsewhere By Sir 
George Lewis]—that Government had done their utmost, that they are 
not prepared to take ulterior steps; and that it is matter for regret that 
the clergyman’s proceedings should have led to this unhappy state of 
things Had the Government inquired into the state of the law, ascer- 
tained whether it is sufficient to put an end to scenes so disgraceful, and 
if so, to enforce thatlaw. It is the duty of the Government to stop these 
disgraceful brawls, if they have the power; and, if not, invoke Parlia- 
ment to devise a remedy. 

Earl GranviL_r concurred with the remarks of Lord Derby, touching 
the proceedings of the clergy and the nature of the disturbances ; but, de- 
clining to state what the law is, dwelt on the difficulty in the way of 
interference by the police. The police are ordered to give every assist- 
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ance to prevent the repetition of the disturbances, and, failing that, to | 
bring the offenders before a Magistrate. 

Lord BroveHam said the real difficulty was that what had been done 
in the church did not amount to a breach of the peace. He strongly re- 
commended that the police should enter the church, detect the real in- 
stigators of disorder, and interfere if there is a riot. If it were difficult to 
obtain effectual assistance, he hoped the Bishop would close the church. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said that two distinct laws have been violated, 
the Ist of William and Mary, cap. 18, and the Ist of Mary, cap. 3. Un- 
der each, the offenders might be punished. The difficulty is how to | 
identify the offenders, and he trusted the police would take steps to find 
them out. 

‘* The noble and learned lord has requested me, if all other measures fail, 
to close the church, That course, as your lordships are aware, has been 
already taken by me, and I did hope that the opportunity for reflection thus 
afforded, would Lave led both parties to consider the duty of forbearance, and 
that it would have resulted in a cessation of these disgraceful proceedings. 
I have no hesitation in saying that, if both parties had been willing to place 
the matter in my hands, I could have settled it without difficulty. Ido not 
seek to magnify my office, but, if the clergymen of that church will do what 
I feel confident I would do in their places, and would request me, as their 
superior officer, to take the matter into my own hands, declaring themselves 
willing to abide by my decision as to what should be the services in the 
church, I believe we could put an end to these distressing occurrences.” 


VouLunTEER Coxps. 

In answer to Lord Vivian, who made some remarks inaudible in the 
gallery, Earl pe Grey anp Ripon said that the Volunteers offered their 
unpaid voluntary services, and that it would be inconsistent with their 
character, to become a charge on the revenue. The present Government 
has guaranteed a rifle to every effective member of a volunteer corps. 
But Lord Vivian proposed that they should be supplied with clothing, 
targets, ammunition, and, in the case of artillerymen, that they should be | 
paid. Now, it would be more consistent with their origin and charac- 
ter, to help them in their drill, An inspector has already been appoint- 
ed, and six assistants are to be appointed. The Government contemplate 
appointing paid and efficient adjutants, and allowing sergeants, dis- 
charged from the Army to act as drill-sergeants, and to count every two 
month’s service with volunteers as one month for pension, They can- 
not, however, find volunteers in clothing, butts, ammunition, still less 
pay volunteer artillerymen for volunteer drill, Their efficiency may be | 
raised to a high pitch on the voluntary system, and the present state of 
efticiency and aptitude of many regiments, has already excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of military men of high rank. 


ConvEYANCE oF Voters. Mr. Cottier has obtained leave to introduce 
a bill prohibiting the payment of the expenses of conveying voters to the 
ll. 


po 


BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 

The course which the Government have determined to pursue in China, 
is described in the following despatches addressed by Lord John Russell 
to Mr. Bruce, and just presented, with other papers, to Parliament. 
They constitute the latest infurmation on the subject, and will be found 
of considerable interest— 

* Lord John Russell to Mr. Bruce. 
* Foreign Office, 29th October, 1559. 

** From the terms of your despatch of the 10th August, I infer that, at 
the time when you wrote it, you thought it not improbable that the Chinese 
government might shortly address to you some communication, with the 
view of inviting you to Pekin, for the exchange of the ratifications of the 
— of Tien-tsin, 

** If any such proposal has been made to you, and if it be still unanswered 
when you receive this despatch, you will state, in reply, that you are not 
authorized to entertain it until the Chinese government shall have made a 
formal apology for the act of the troops who fired on her Britannic Majesty's 
ships of war from the Takoo forts in Sely last. 

“You will add that her Majesty’s Government require that, when you go 
to Pekin for the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, you shall proceed 
up the Pei-ho river to Tien-tsin in a British vessel, and that provision be 
made by the Chinese authorities for the conveyunce of yourself and your 
suite, with due honour from Tien-tsin to Bekin. 

‘* Should the assurances given to you by the Chinese government, on these 
heads be satisfactory, you will make arrangements for proceeding to Pekin 
at the earliest period at which it may be safe and convenient for you to 
undertake the voyage. It will be proper that a naval force should accom- 
pany you to the mouth of the Tei-ho, and directions to this effect will be 
forwarded to Admiral Hope. 

‘** Should you experience any unbecoming treatment, either at Pekin, or 
on your journey to or from the capital, you will return to the Gulf, and 
place the matter in the hands of the naval Commander-in-chief. 

** You will take an early opportunity of apprising the ministers of the 
Emperor of China that, in consequence of the attempt made to obstruct your 
passage to Pekin in June last, when you were proceeding thither to ex- 
change the ratifications of the treaty of Tien-tsin, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the understanding entered into between the Earl of El- 
gin and the Imperial Commissioners, Kweiliang an:i Hwashana, with respect 
to the residence of the British Minister in China, is at an end, and that it 
rests henceforward exclusively with her Majesty, by the terms of Article II. 
of the treaty of Tien-tsin, to decide whether or not she shall instruct her 
minister to take up his abode permanently at Pekin. 

‘If, however, no pacific overtures shall have been addressed to you by the 

Chinese government, before the time when this despatch reaches you, you 
will, immediately on its receipt, communicate to the prime minister of the 
Emperor the demands of her ajesty’s Government, as stated above, and 
inform him that, unless within a period of thirty days from the date of your 
communication you receive from him a reply conveying to you the Emperor's 
unqualified assent to these demands, the British naval and military autho- 
rities will proceed to adopt such measures as they may deem advisable for 
the purpose of compelling the Emperor of China to observe the engagements 
contracted for him by his plenipotentiaries at Tien-tsin, and approved by his 
imperial edict of July, 1838. . 
_ “On gout of humanity, her Majesty’s government would be desirous, 
if possible, to avoid, the necessity of having to undertake military operations 
ox a great acale against the capital of the Chinese empire. They will learn, 
therefore, with satisfaction that the measures which I have indicated have 
had the desired effect, and induced the Chinese Emperor to accede to the 
moderate terms which, by this despatch, you are instructed to offer for his ac- 
ceptance. 

‘* It is necessary, however, to be prepared for a different result, and it is 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government to make such arrangements as / 
will enable a considerable military force to be despatched from the south | 








e 
with the change of the monsoon, if it should be then requisite to undertak® 
operations on land. 

‘* T have only to add that it is not the intention of her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment that you should consider yourself to be bound by your instructions to 
insist on a personal interview with the Emperor. It is essential that yo, 
should correspond on terms of equality with the chief officers of the empire. 
and that you should refuse to submit to any degrading ceremonial, either om 
the occasion of an audience with the Emperor, or on any other; but you 





| will be guided by your own discretion, and, in some degree, by the practice of 


the representatives of other great western powers, in determining whether 
or not you will press the demand that the Emperor of China shall recejy, 
you in the only manner in which you would consent to be received, namely 
with the forms which, on such occasions, are customary in the west. ": 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government are in communication with the Govern. 
ment of the Emperor of the French, in reference to the subject of this des. 
pateh.”’ 

; « Lord John Russell to Mr. Bruce. 
Foreign Office, Nov. 10, 1359, 

** Sir,—Since my despatch of the 29th ultimo was written, I have recejyeg 
and laid before the Queen your despatch of the 3d_of September. 

It appears by this despatch and its inclosures, that the Emperor of Ching 
now fully sanctions the resistance made by the forts at Takoo to the passage 
of her Majesty’s ships up the river Peiho. 

‘* He states that Takoo was fortified by his command, and that the 
envoys of the different nations were told by Kweiliang and Hwashana g 
Shanghae, that Takoo was so fortified, and that they must go round by Peh. 
tang. 

‘* Now, although the denial of a passage to the capital by the usual ang 
most convenient route would have been evidence of an unfriendly dispogj. 
tion, yet it was a matter upon which you might have remonstrated and ne. 
gotiated, without having recourse to force to clear the passage. 

** You say, however, with regard to these alleged warnings—‘ These a3. 
sertions are directly contrary to the truth, though I think it uot improbable 
the Commissioners may have represented the matter in this light to the 
Emperor. Neither in the letters that passed between the Commissioner 
and the Envoys, nor during the interviews Mr. Ward had with them, wa 
a word said of defences at Takoo, nor was any allusion made to Peh-tang,’ 

“Thus, it appears, that neither you, nor M. Bourboulon, received any 
warning; nay, when the Admiral arrived at the mouth of the Peiho, so far 
from having an intimation from authority that the passage of the Envoys 
up the Peiho was to be resisted, he was assured that the fortifications were 


' made by the militia of the country as a defence against pirates, and that a 


passage should be opened to allow of vessels proceeding by the river. 

‘* The soldiers at the forts had, no doubt, ascertained the correct range of 
the palisades and stakes, where the French and British vessels were certain 
to be stopped, and thus they had all the benefit of a prepared ambuscade, 

a Whether the Emperor was cognisant of this act, or whether it was di- 
rected by his officers, it is an outrage for which the Chinese Government 
must be aecounted responsible. 

“Unless, therefore, the most ample apology should be ay gd made 
and the other demands specified in my previous despatch shall be com Tied 
with, you are instructed to state that a large pecuniary indemnity will be 
demanded by her Majesty’s Government from that of China. I am, &e, 

(Signed) J. Russet.” 


Che Cunt. 
Tue Qveen has walked, ridden, and driven out this week, as usual. On 
Monday, her Majesty and the Prince Consort were present at a juvenile 
party given by the uchess of Kent. The Prince Consort has hunted, 

Mrs. Hodson, widow of Captain Hodson, has had the honour of pre- 
senting to her Majesty, in person, two swords, one taken by her late 
husband from the King of Delhi, and the other surrendered by the Ki 
on the 21st of September, 1857, the former of which formerly belong 
to Jehanghier, a.p. 1605, and the latter to Nadir Shah. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duke 
of Bedford, the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Norman, C.B., the Countess Grey, Earl Ducie, Sir George Seymour, and 
Lieutenant-General Knollys. 





Che Metropolis. 

A deputation from* Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bel- 
fast, and Gloucester, waited on Lord Palmerston, on the 3d, to present a 
memorial, asking exemption for private property in time of war. Lord 
Palmerston said that he would not flatter the deputation by professing to 
agree with them. Te considered that the very existence of this country 
depends on its possessing the command of the seas, and that it is neces- 
sary, for that object, to retain the power of seizing the ships, and especially 
the seamen navigating the ships of foreign Powers. War is an enormous 
evil, but still it is sometimes necessary to go to war in self-defence ; and 
a naval Power like England ought not to surrender any means of weak- 
ening her enemies at sea. If we do not seize their seamen on board their 
merchant vessels we should have to fight them on board their ships of 
war. He denied that private property is spared in war on land any 
more than in war at sea. On the contrary, armies in an enemy's coun- 
try take whatever they want or desire without the slightest regard to the 
rights of property, as we should find to our cost if a hostile army should 
ever succeed in landing in this country. 


The Court of Aldermen have adopted a report from the Gaol Commit- 
tee, recommending the construction of forty-nine cells on the female side 
of Newgate ; two punishment cells, nine reception cells, and baths, The 
estimated expense is 10,0007, 


An extraordinary meeting was held on Thursday night, at St. James's 
Restaurant. The Reverend Baptist Noel and other clergymen invited 
the “ fallen angels” of the Haymarket district to tea; and they came. 
About 250 unfortunates were present. They came in after midnight, 
the invitation being for that time. When they had been refreshed with 
tea and coffee, bread, butter, and toast, the Reverend Baptist Noel, the 
Reverend William Brock, and others, addressed to them “ pathetic and 
affectionate” appeals, and offered up prayers. The meeting broke up st 
three o'clock, e¢ women conducted themselves with decorum. 

The boy shoeblacks, 319 in number had a feast at St. Martin's Hal 
on Monday. Their “bands” were present, and discoursed eloquent 
music. These boys earned last year 4548/7. 


The proceedings of the mob in the parish church of St. George's-in- 
the-East were more outrageous than cyer on Sunday. The blackguard 
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, who usurp the place of the congregation, revel in impunity. 
a we say that, during the service, they sang “‘ Rule Britannia” and 
« We won’t go home till morning,” in full chorus; that they howled 
gad yelled in addition; and shouted opprobrious epithets and tired vol- 
leys of peas at the priests; we need say no more. Mr. F. G. Lee, who 
hed, could not be heard at all. When the service was over, the 

lice came in, as usual, and clared the church. 

It should be remarked that the cross and other pieces of furniture of a 
y-called Popish description had been removed. 





The case of Anthony versus Anthony, has come again before the Divorce 
Court. Dr. Spinks, for Mrs. Anthony, moved that the alimony allowed to 
his client, should be 90/. a year, the sum fixed pendente lite. This was op- 
posed by Mr. Anthony's counsel. Mr. Anthony, at the end of his affidavit, 
stated that his wife was a governess before he married her, and she might 
now assist in maintaining herself by returning to the same employment. 
The Judge said he must remark that, if Mrs. Anthony should have the good 
fortune to obtain a situation in that capacity in a respectable family, she 
would owe no thanks for it to Mr. Anthony, for he could not forget the 
manner in which Mr. Anthony had attempted to destroy his wife’s character 
during the progress of the suit. 

Permanent alimony was accordingly awarded at the rate of 90/. a year. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, the two Guardsmen, Hales and 
Humphreys, who made an indiscriminate attack upon a crowd, and seriously 
wounded two policemen on duty, were sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour for one year. The Assistant-Judge told them they had thoreughly 
disgraced the coats they were wearing. 

Two other Guardsmen have been sent to prison for two months and one 
month with hard labour by the Westminster Magistrate. Their offence was 
a cowardly and indecent assault upon a young woman, and upon her father 
and mother, close to Buckingham Palace. The sentry, or picket, ought to 
have prevented it. 

The Marylebone Magistrate has also had to send a Guardsman to prison 
for violent and disgraceful conduct in a publichouse. 

Two “photographic artists’’ have been remanded by 
Magistrate, for receiving gold watches,-knowing the same to 
stolen. 

Three boys and a woman were brought before Mr. Yardley, on Monday, 
charged with disturbing the congregration of St. George’s-in-the-East. It 
gems that, if conspiracy or riot could be proved, the prisoners could be very 
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severely punished. In this case, however, the evidence against the pri- 
goners amounted ‘‘ literally to nothing,” as the magistrate said. If it 


could have been shown that they, or any others, even began to demolish 
the church, they could be imprisoned with hard labour, and the males 
whipped. Mr. Yardley explained the law with emphasis, and as emphati- 
cally declared that he and his colleague will enforce it against the first 

m proved to have been guilty. If any wicked persons went to the 
church to destroy property, the punishment was six months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour; and they might probably go further, and involve theme 
selves in a charge of riot, and subject themselves to two years’ imprison- 
ment; or be concerned in the partial demolition of the interior of the 
sacred edifice, and then the punishment would be penal servitude for life. 
He was afraid things would go on from bad to worse, until persons were 
brought before him on charges involving a sentence of penal servitude for 
their natural lives. 

The Lord Mayor has committed one Dryden Elstob, a/ias Thomas Wal- 
lace, a reporter, for trial, on a charge of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. Elstob went about collecting subscriptions for the Brompton and 
Victoria Park Hospital, but reality for his own use. His thought to shield 
himself from the law, by pretending that he was obtaining subscriptions for 
abook he was publishing, the profits of which were to go to the hospital 
funds, 

The Thames Police Magistrate has been called upon to order landlords 
of premises of Bromley and Poplar, to provide drains and private accommo- 
dation, and to cleanse and whitewash their tenements. One had the auda- 
city to contend that his tenants preferred filth and a sickening stench! The 
Magistrate made the order. 





Provincial. 

Mr. Thomas Fairbairn has proposed that a permanent ry and 
Museum should be established at Manchester, and the scheme is much 
talked about. In the long letter which he addressed to the local papers, 
Mr. Fairbairn proposes to erect, in a convenient and central situation, a 
ae to be devoted to the arts, at a cost of not less than 100,000/.! 
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iv’ss 
Jnder one roof, he would collect, not only what the city already pos- 
sesses in its various museums and art institutions, but would construct 
“ rooms, or saloons, with a floor area of 3000 square yards, which would 
give ample space for the proper arrangement of the largest collections 
of pictures and drawings of the ancient and modern schools, and would 
permit, also, if desired, a chronological arrangement of the works of the 
several masters. In addition, there should be corridors for works in 
sculpture, both original marbles and copies of the famous statues and 

ups which adorn the various capitals and cities of Europe. It might 

her be found exceedingly advantageous and interesting to devote 
one extensive hall to the portraiture of Lancashire worthies and local 
benefactors,—a hall of fame, where aspiring youth might muse upon the 
features of the mighty dead, where one could claim a kind of acquaint- 
ance with the men whose genius and inventions had not only created 
industries, but built up empires; and with the illustrious men and 
women who, as authors or artists, philosophers or philanthropists, had 
shed a lustre upon the places of their birth. These rooms would occupy 
the upper floor of the proposed building. Below, there might be formed 
lofty and well lighted rooms for the exhibition of works of ornamental 
art; and others where models of inventions might be classified, and 
periodical exhibitions be held of the most approved and excellent speci- 
mens of the productions of the district.” The subscription fund which 
8 to accomplish all this, is spoken of in Mr. Fairbairn’s letter with the 
confidence of a man who never counts on failure. The 100,000/. is to 
be a free-will offering to the northern metropolis. 


“ While staying at St. Alban’s early last month, [ strayed into the 
Town-hall, where the Quarter Sessions were being held, on Thursday, 
the 8th. I then and there heard a poor agricultural labourer, out of 
work, for stealing a few sticks from a fagot-stack during the inclement 
weather, sentenced by the Earl of Verulam (chairman), with the concur- 
rence of the Bench, to three years’ penal servitude. The poor fellow had 
4 family of four young children, and his wife (whose distress in court 


it was heartrending to see) was daily expecting a fifth. It was stated 
that the man had been before convicted,—for stealing rabbits, I under- 
stood,—and that this was the cause of the ferocity (for so I must call it) 
of the sentence.” — Express, Feb. 7. 


The Reverend Nicholas Prosser, curate of St. Nichols, Durham, a married 
man, was extremely assiduous in his attendance at the Durham Peniten- 
tiary, whereof he was chaplain. He showed great interest in the erring 
sisterhood; he appeared a pattern of devotion and virtue; the ladies of 
his congregation gave him a desk and inkstand. One of the contrite 
sinners from the Penitentiary went to live in the service of the pattern of 
virtue, and, at his recommendation, was afterwards taken into the house of 
the vicar of Croxdale. Mr. Prosser, wanting rest and a change of air, 
went to see the vicar. Fatal visit. The pattern young man was discovered 
to be the criminal lover of the reformed penitent, and it was soon learned 
that the young woman had quitted the Penitentiary to be the mistress of 
Mr. Prosser ia his own house. Of course Prosser lost his curacy, and the la- 
dies of St. Nicholas their model of clerical virtue. Mr. Prosser fled from 
his wife, and started towards the south with his paramour. 

Two convicts, Brown and Bevill, travelling in custody with others of 
their kind from Dartmoor to Chatham, shuttled off their manacles, and 
leapt out of the railway carriage between Reading and — Both es- 
eaped unhurt. They hid in the woods by day; at night they plundered a 
cottage of old clothes. Travelling by roads leading they knew not whither, 
the convicts entered Reading. News of their escape had reached that 
town, and, attracted by their strange garb, the police discovered and ar- 
rested them. 

The examination of the American mates, Lane and Hires, concluded on 
the 3d instant. Four separate cases were substantiated against the 
prisoners, the unfortunate victims—viz., James Armstrong, John Tuthill, 
Frank Light or Lord, and David Peggins—having severally died under the 
effects of the barbarities practised uponthem. The Magistrates, the mayor, 
addressing Lane and Hires, said, that, in pursuance of a warrant under the 
signature and seal of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
on the requisition of the United States’ Minister, the Court were of opinion 
that there was sufficient evidence to commit both of them for trial on charges 
of several murders on the high seas, and they would be committed to the 
borough gaol, there to remain in safe custody until they were delivered up 
to the American authorities in this country, for transmission to the Unite 
States. On their removal from the court, the crowd in attendance yelled 
and hooted the prisoners, and they were, with some difficulty, got into a 
cab, which conveyed them to the borough gaol. 

Another murder and suicide have been committed at Coventry. One Faw- 
son, a butcher, who, fifteen years ago deserted his wife and went to America, 
returned five months since, and induced her again to live with him. As 
they did not appear on Monday, a constable entered the house. Mrs. Faw- 
son was found in bed, with her throat cut. Fawson had stabbed himself in 
the breast, cut his throat, and blown his brains out ! 

On the 21st of March last, a large box was taken to the Bush Hotel, Car- 
lisle, addressed toa Mrs. Loudon. It had been sent from Paisley on the 
18th. The other day the innkeeper heard that a Mrs. Loudon lived near 
Carlisle, and, being informed that a box was waiting for her, she sent her 
niece to look after it. The box was opened; within it was a coffin, and 
within the coffin a child’s body, so decomposed, that its sex could not be as- 
certained. Of course the box was never intended for Mrs. Loudon, In- 
quiries have been set on foot at Paisley, as it is surmised the child did not 

ie a natural death. 








SCOTLAND. 

The testimonial to Mr. Russel, editor of the S riginated last 
year, was presented to that able journalist, on Monday, in the Waterloo 
Rooms, Edinburgh, in presence of a large number of the contributors. 
Sir W. G. Craig presented the testimonial, towards which he stated 
that the sum of 1773/. lls. had been subscribed. This testimonial, he 
said, was of no ordinary kind, and was such as, he believed, had never 
before been given to any one in the position of a publie journalist. It 
was remarkable, not merely from the amount contributed, but from the 
list of contributors, which included the names of many peers and others 
of the highest rank in the kingdom,—some who had been Cabinet 
Ministers, many who were Members of Parliament, representing large 
constituencies, and many men who were in high social position, and 
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holding an eminent place in literature and science. The presentation 
consisted of 1600 sovereigns, ‘a silver salver and jug, and timepiece. 
The plate was inscribed as follows:—‘‘To Alexander Russel, Esq., 
editor of the Scotsman, in recognition of his able and constant advocacy 
of enlightened political principles, by which he has largely contributed 
to the diffusion of sound liberal opinions in Scotland, and as a mark of 
respect for his honourable and independent conduct in public and private 
life. 1860.” Mr. Russel, in acknowledging the gift, said he hoped it 
would stir him up more and more to do his duty in the profession to 
which he was proud to belong, and stimulate him to stronger attachment 
to, and greater effort for, the good old cause of liberty, with order, pro- 
gress with security, free Government, free thought, and free speech. 

A “national outrage on the feelings of Scotland”’ is in contemplation. 
It has been proposed to transfer from Scotland to England the Account- 
ant’s branch of the Post-office! A meeting, attended by Mr. Cowan, Sir 
John M‘Neill, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, and others, has been held in Edin- 
burgh, to protest against the outrage. 


IRELAND. 

The revival fever is not, it seems, quite removed. Dr, Fitzgerald, 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, is at direct issue with a portion of 
his clergy upon the subject of extemporaneous prayer mectings, or re- 
vivals, similar to those which had agitated the North of Ireland for the 
better part of the year just closed. He prohibited them from attending 
such meetings, and has addressed a long and sensible letter on the sub- 
ject to the laity of his diocese. 








Foreign aut Colonial. 

SFraur .—In obedience to the orders of the Archbishop of Paris, the 
encyclical- letter of the Pope was read in all the churches of Paris, on 
Sunday ; and the Archbishop has ordered public prayers to be offered 
until Easter, in order ‘ that his Holiness may overcome the tribulations 
and persecutions to which the Church is now exposed.” 

On the recommendation of Marshal Randon, Minister of War, the 
Emperor has approved of a bill reducing “ the contingent, fixed by the 





law of May 31, 1859, for the recruitment of the land and naval forces 
| from the » be of 1859, from 140,000 men to 100,000.” It is stated that 
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orders have been received at Brest, from the Minister of Marine, to dis- 
charge all seamen who have served three years. Further orders have 
been received‘ there to lay up in ordinary: the screw ships-of-the line 
Wagram and Duquesne, together with the floating battery, Congreve. 

e prohibitionists still bombard the Emperor with petitions against 
the contemplated changes in the customs laws. A new journal, the 
Avenir Commercial, ‘has been founded to advocate free trade. It will be 
—— by the élite of the free-trade party, including Michel Che- 
valier, Louis Reybaud, and Joseph Garnier. : 

The most interesting topic of discussion, however, is the project for 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice. The J’atrie has published a very 
remarkable article. It says— 

‘Our correspondents hope, that this state of things (the anti-separatist 
movement in Savoy,) will soon cease, and that orders, for that purpose, will 
be issued by the Sardinian Government; that it will be understood, at 
Turin, that there cannot be two weights and two measures; that, what is 

rmitted on one side of the Alps, cannot be forbidden on the other; that 
the populations of Savoy and the county of Nice, have the same rights as 
those of the Duchies ; and, that it is the duty of the authorities, to act with 
entire impartiality, to abstain from all pressure, and to allow each one to 
express his opinion, in perfect security and complete independence. 

*¢France, has acted on this question, from the very commencement, with 
remarkable frankness and disinterestedness. No measures have been taken, 
no excitement has been attempted, by her or on her behalf. The ancient 
sympathies of the inhabitants of Savoy are known. They have increased 
since the Empire, and they have been manifested, recently, by wishes so 
unanimous, so warm, and so formal, as to have attracted the attention of 
all Europe. The expression of these wishes has been incessantly com- 
bated by the authorities of the country, but they are so energetic, and so 
sincere, as to be made manifest, in spite of all obstacles and all difficulties. 
In order to annul them, it was imagined to organize anti-separatist mani- 
festations, which are favoured, whilst the utterance of the other wishes, le- 
gitimately and loyally expressed, is prevented. We have the right to de- 
mand that an end shall be put to an intolerable state of things, that justice 
shall be equal for all, and it will be seen, that the desires and real aspira- 
tions of Savoy and of the county of Nice are for France.” 

The Opinione of Turin refutes the accusations of the Patrie concerning 
the conduct of the Sardinian Government in Savoy. Sardinia has ever 
shown great confidence in Savoy and Nice, which have always justified it 
by their exemplary fidelity. The Piedmontese Government has left 
those provinces without troops, thereby allowing the inhabitants the 
free manifestation of their feelings. At the last communal elections in 
Savoy and Nice, the party favourable to separation did not obtain the 
majority. The idea of nationality must not be forced upon the people. 
In case Sardinia should obtain sufficient compensations and strategic 
positions, and should the annexation of Savoy to France then be asked 
for, it might be granted; but it is very difficult for Nice to become 
French. Nice protests against it by her acts; her interests are also 
contrary to it. Therefore, these two distinct questions must not be 
mixed together. M. Grandguillot, in the Constiteutionnel, makes several 
comments by no means reassuring. He says— 

‘* For some days, a certain noise has been made in the press respecting the 
annexation of Savoy and of the county of Nice to France. 

**Tt is, doubtless, the incontestable right of the organs of publicity to 
anticipate events, and to agitate beforehand problems which diplomacy alone 
has the mission and the power to resolve. 

** But it would be a great mistake to fancy to discover in this exclusively 
individual initiative of the journals, anything else than a presentment of 
public opinion, and the indication of a certain logic of facts leading to 
deductions which appear to be the natural consequences thereof. 

* As yet, the combination which would annex Savoy and the county of 
Nice, could not have any other character. 

“ The question has, so to say, brought itself forward, without provoca- 
ion, apart from any formed plan, and as if it were in the very nature of 
things. 

“It then became inevitable that the press should seize upon it, and that, 
struck at the same time with the attraction of the Savoy populations towards 
France, and with the justice of a measure which, at the moment that Pied- 
mont appears to be singularly aggrandized on the other side of the Alps, 
would restore to our country her geographical frontier, it should make 
iiself the organ of a wish which responds so well to the national sentiment. 

** But this unanimous tendency of the French press originated and re- 
mains completely apart from official impulse. 

** What Savoy wishes, what France desires, does not seem doubtful ; 
what the Governments would like to, and may do, remains up to the present 
hour covered with the veil of diplomacy. 

** Those who affirm that the thing is done are not better informed than 
those who affirm that it will not bedone. The distrust evinced by some, 
has no more foundation than the hopes conceived by others.’ 

From Nice, through Antibes, we have a statement, that the perform- 
ance of the Royal Hymn at the theatre was received in silence, while the 
‘Reine Hortense” was unanimously applauded. From Nice, through 
Turin, we learn, however, that “the national song was repeated three 
times, and was received with shouts of ‘The King for ever!’ ‘ Italy for 
ever!’ ‘Nice Italian!’ Perfect order prevailed.” 

According to the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, “ Count 
Walewski tells all his friends that Lord John Russell misrepresented the 
effect of his communications to Lord Cowley, and that, far from denying 
the imputation, he frequently told the English Ambassador that in a given 
case France must have Savoy.” According to the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, ‘the Duke de Montebello is reported to have had a warm dis- 
cussion with Prince Gortschakoff at St. Petersburg, on the subject of the 
annexation of Savoy to France, to which Russia is opposed.” 

The Marquis Costa de Beauregard has thought it expedient to give a 


formal contradiction to a report that he had gone to Paris as an emissary | 


of the annexationists. He disclaims annexation. 

The Monitewr of Monday contained numerous nominations of Sardinian 
officers to the legion of Honour, and announced that 2000 military 
medals have been granted by the French Government to Piedmontese 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers. On Tuesday, the official 
journal stated that the King of Sardinia, wishing to acknowledge the 
services of the French army in the cause of Italian independence, has 
placed at the disposal of the French Government 780 crosses of the Order 
of Santo Maurizio Lazzaro (the Military order of Savoy), and 8000 medals 
for military valour. 

The Independance Beige has published what purports to be the Pope's 
reply to the Emperor of the French. Its authenticity is doubted ; its 
tone and style are not altogether those of Papal documents; and, there- 
fore, we do not give the text. It charges the Emperor with giving im- 








practicable counsels, and with inconsistent conduct, and it repudiates aj] 
the measures recommended in the letter of the 31st of December. 


$taly-—Rumours of reciprocal armaments on the part of Austr 
the Italians, and the French, find a place in the foreign journals ang 
eorrespondence. 

A private letter from Milan, of the 3d instant, received from an officer 
of rank in the French army, observes that the affairs of Italy must pe 
assuming a very important aspect, as all the divisions of the French 
army had received orders to be ready to march at the first notice. It jg 
said, that the troops in the Southern Tyrol have received orders to go 
into Italy, and that some regiments in garrison at Vienna are also to 
there. The fortifications of the coasts are terminated, but, it is said, are 
far from complete. Stores of all kinds are being sent to the fortresses 
of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnano. The Austrians are cop. 
structing four new forts round Peschiera, where a large hospital has 
established. Sixty-four rifled cannon, of large calibre, Rave arrived gt 
Mantua, and have been placed in the fortresses of the quadrilaterg) 
Heavy rifled bronze cannons have been substituted for the cast cannop, 
Great military preparations are being made, and arrests continue every. 
where. Orders are said to have been sent to Gonzaga by General Culgz 
the military governor of Mantua, to have the road restored, and two 
bridges of boats placed across the Po. At the extreme frontier of the 
Neapolitan states, General Pianelli is likewise concentrating and jp. 
creasing the forces under his command. 

For some days past military preparations have been hastened on at 
Turin with great activity. Rifled cannon are being cast, the fortresses 
are being strengthened, and the soldiers are undergoing incessant 
training. 

A large number of emigrants from Venice continue to arrive in Central 
Italy; and the Austrians are arresting and transporting to German 
fortresses, scores of Venetians. At Rome there is great agitation; but 
General de Goyon has put a stop to the demonstrations in honour of 
France. The Romans and French soldiers seem to be on good terms, and 
to understand one another. The Prussian Government has sent Genera] 
Wildenbruch, formerly Prussian Ambassador at Constantinople, on a 
special mission to Italy. M. de Wildenbruch will visit Turin, Florence, 
Rome, and, probably, Naples. The object of his mission is to enlighten 
the Berlin Cabinet ‘respecting the real state of things in the Italian 
Peninsula. The reports of its agents at Turin and Florence are said not 
to agree in their statements. 

Baron Ricasoli has accepted an invitation from the electoral college of 
Pavia to become a candidate for a seat in the national Parliament. He 
regards it as a demonstration in favour of unification. It is said that 
Bologna will send to the Sardinian Parliament 70 deputies. Tuscany 
will be represented by 57, whilst the members for Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy will be 226. The Italian National Assembly will, therefore, con- 
sist of 393 members. 

The Neapolitan Minister of Police has directed his myrmidons, 
“without the least hesitation, to arrest any individual in whom the 
elements of culpability, and even of mere suspicion, shall be percep- 
tible.” 

Letters received at Genoa from Naples, of Monday last, state that the 
Ministerial crisis still continued, as the King had not given up the idea 
of ordering the army to pass the frontier. A revolutionary movement 
had broken out at Acerra, near Naples. Troops had been despatched 
thither, and a state of siege proclaimed. The formation of a camp of 
10,000 men in Apulia was spoken of. 

When Count Cavour was summoned by his Sovereign to resume the 
office he relinquished last summer, we undertook to affirm that the forms 
of constitutional government would soon be restored in Piedmont. We 
can now state that, in the absence of any unexpected cause of delay, the 
elections will take place about the 5th of March, and the Chambers will 
assemble not later than the middle of the same month. Expection in 
Italy is strained towards this meeting, which is likely to bring forth 
great events. Judging from the tenor of letters from Turin, Milan, 
Florence and Bologna, the reported refusal of Austria to acknowledge 
the right of Central Italy to dispose of itself will cause there as little 
regret as surprise.— Daily News. 

A few roguish children at Mantua, says the Sicele,—at this age they 
have no mercy—took the liberty on leaving church, as some ladies were 
passing, to cry out :—‘* Down with crinolines!” On the following day, 
the governor posted the following placard :— 

“Certain blind facetious persons, the vile instruments of a well-known 
faction that, resorting to the most reprehensible and infamous means, is en- 
deavouring to overthrow the order established by God and holy religion, 
have again in this citadel, the command of which has been confided to me by 
our august Emperor, committed pusillanimous acts, a subject of reprobation 
for true citizens. Profaning the temple of God, they have in a cowardly 


| . > . 
| manner insulted the weaker sex on account of a fashion that has been now 





universally adopted for some time past. I count on the good sense of the 
respectable inhabitants of this city and fortress, who hitherto have always 
given proofs of dignified sentiments and of a prudent courageous disdain ; 
and trust they will assist me with their influence. Nevertheless, in order 
that acts of this kind may not re-occur, and that we may not always have to 
witness such scandalous excesses, the work of an infamous faction, whose 
sole object is to destroy in this city prescribed order and public tranquillity, 
I inform you that should they ever happen again I, the commandant of the 
fortress, shall use the unlimited powers entrusted to me, and I shall employ 
the severest and most rigorous measures to suppress similar acts and prevent 
such foolish criminality. The citizens will then only have to blame them- 
selves for their own supineness and perversity, should they then sec their 
best interests compromised. 
“The Camp-Marshal, Governor, Commandant of the City and Citadel of 
Mantua. 
** Mantua, Jan. 30, 1860." 


Gustria.—The five points mentioned by Lord John Russell in his 
speech in Parliament, have been submitted to the Austrian Government, 
both by Lord A. Loftus and the Marquis de Moustier. From Paris and 
Berlin we learn that they have not been acceded to. The Paris telegram 
referring to the matter, is dated Wednesday, and is as follows— 

“The French Government has received today a telegram from its Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, announcing that Count Rechberg has received with great 
deference the communication of the English proposal, but that Austria will 
never accede to the third point, concerning the annexation of Central Italy 
to Piedmont. The direct reply of the Cabinet of Vienna will be sent to Paris 
in a few days by courier.” 


** Baron Cvoz. 
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The Oesterreichische Zeitung, an organ of the Finance Department, has 
declared that no order to place the Ist Army Corps and the fleet on a war 
footing had been issued, but still there is good reason for believing that 
armaments are being made. The sale of cavalry and artillery horses has 
been stopped, and a very large body of troops must be going to the south, 
gs so-called military trains will run between Vienna and Trieste from the 
sth to the 15th instant.— Times. 

Count Degenfeld, Commander of the Second Corps d’ Armée, declares, 
in an order of the day published at Verona, that from the 15th of Fe- 
pruary the whole Venetian territory, the province of Mantua, and the 
districts of Trient, will be governed by martial law, as the attempts of 
the inhabitants to corrupt and provoke the Austrian troops are increasing. 
The people of the Tyrol are extremely dissatisfied with a provincial con- 
stitution drawn up for them by an Austrian Ultramontanist. 


Bungary.—tThe signs of disaffection continue in apy. Accord- 
ing to the National Gazette of Berlin, the following are the terms in 
which one of the Hungarian deputation in Vienna spoke to M. de Rech- 
berg, Minister of Foreign Affairs :— 

“We came here to see our King, but our King will not listen to us. We 
are referred to Count de Thun, but we have nothing to do with that Minis- 
ter of the Concordat. Words are vain things; we demand acts, prompt, 
complete, and satisfactory. If you do not perform those acts, you will have 
to endeavour to escape from existing embarrassments not only without our 
aid, but in spite of our opposition. Venetia is lost! Vienna isin a very 
bad humour; the Tyrol is agitated; the clergy are discontented, because 
you cannot assist the wl Father; the coffers of the State are empty ; 
there are no means of filling them, and loans are impossible! Russia, 
moreover, is your enemy, and you cannot confide in Germany. But you 
may count on us, on condition of being just! You must, however, make 
haste, for the danger is great.”’ 

Remenyi, the violinist, gave a concert at Pesth. After he had played 
his first piece an encore was loudly demanded, but, instead of repeating 
his own composition, he struck up the “ Rakoczy.” Hardly had the 
first bar of the favourite march been played when a person in the pit 
cried out, ‘‘ Let every one rise.”” The order was instantaneously Oe 
and the audience remained standing until the ‘ Rakoczy” was finished. 
The Hungarians having shouted ‘“‘ Eljen!”’ until they were exhausted, 
M. Remenyi was allowed to play the pieces announced in his pro me. 
The sequel of the foregoing is, that M. Remenyi, on the 31st of January, 
received notice from the police that he would not be allowed to give any 
more concerts in Pesth. 

A letter from that city gives more interesting information— 

“* Arrests in this city continue to be very frequent. Among the persons 
lodged in gaol within the last few days are M. Csasso, an advocate ; 
Nedeski, a student; M. Remillay, an author; and M. Bakacs, an apothe- 
cary. These gentlemen have committed no other offence than that of ex- 
pressing political opinions distasteful to the Government. Of course their 
arrest is illegal, and of course no attempt will be made to bring them 
to trial; but they may be compelled to pine for months in dungeons. The 
sentence on M. Zsedenyi, for having taken part in the famous Kesmark 
meeting for protesting against the Imperial patent relative to Protestants, 
has been increased by the Court of Appeal from two months’ imprisonment 
toeight. You see the Austrian Government is really implacable. The 
condemnation to two months’ imprisonment of M. Zsedenyi’s two com- 
—— Reverend M. Madai and Professor Palkovi—has been con- 
firmed,”’ 

It isnot true that Baron Vay and Baron Prony have had a private au- 
dience with the Emperor. 


Warorri1.—The Spaniards have taken Tetuan, Before commencing 
active operations, Marshal O'Donnell secured his communications with 
the sea, and protected his camp by constructing strong entrenched lines, 
flanked by redoubts. Having mad: all safe, ‘he proceeded to attack the 
Moorish camp near Tetuan, and, on the 4th, he forced it, and routed the 
enemy. The capture of the place ensued. 

‘“* Madrid, February 7.—Tetuan has been taken by the Spaniards, after a 
battle which was fought on the 4th. Eight hundred large tents, forming 
the five encampments of the enemy, the artillery, camels, and all other 
equipage of the Moorish army, have been taken. The brothers of the Em- 
peror took to flight, and, a summons having been transmitted to the enemy, 
to surrender Tetuan within twenty-four hours, a deputation from the city 
came into the Spanish camp, to beg for mercy, as the Genuine had com- 
menced pillage and longider in the town. The division of General Rios 
entered the place without any opposition, and was received with manifesta- 
tions of joy. 

‘“‘ Immense popular rejoicings are taking place at Madrid, which is splen- 
didly illuminated. The acclamations are general, and preparations are 
being made for grand public fétes,’’ 

“ Madrid, February 8. The Official Gazette publishes a decree no- 
minating Marshal O’ Donnell Duke of Tetuan, and raising him to the rank 
of Grandee of Spain. 

“The members of the Chamber of Deputies have presented their con- 
gratulations to the Queen. 

_“The ground where the victory was obtained over the Moors has been 
given by the Queen to the Duke of Tetuan. Fifty cannon were found at 
Tetuan. Details of the victory have not yet been received. Enthusiasm 
prevails throughout the kingdom.” 

The semi-official Correspondancia Autografa denies the report that 





peace is about to be concluded, and says—‘‘It is impossible to enter | 
into negotiations before complete vengeance has been obtained by taking | 


Tetuan and Tangiers.” 

What the victory has cost, may be judged from the following passage 
written by the 7/imes correspondent on the 26th of January -— 

| 

1 
camp upon. For this, 6000 men had, some time ago, perished, and it is 
probable that 7000 to 8000 would now be nearer the mark—to say nothing 
of men crippled by wounds or broken by disease. 
sidering the numbers of the army and the length of the campaign, and, if 
Tetuan were already in Spanish hands, it could not be denied that it would 
have been pretty dearly purchased.” 

_ “In the battle of the 4th instant the Spaniards lost 10 officers and 
58 men killed, and 53 officers and 711 men wounded.” 

Turkeq.—Intelligence from Constantinople vii Marseilles has been 
received down to the Ist. 

“General dissatisfaction prevailed in Turkey. The complaints against 
the administration of the Grand Vizier were increasing, and it was believed 
that the Sultan will dismiss him on account of his unpopularity. The 
Dutch Minister had been insulted by a eunuch in a street of Pera, and had 
demanded satisfaction. 
draw the paper money from circulation next month. 


The Turkish Government has promised to with- } 


All that has been gained is the lines round Ceuta and the ground we | 


The loss is heavy, con- | 


| 


suspicions against Prince Danielo, had been re- 
ntrigues of Prince Milosch for obtaining the com- 
plete independence of Servia had also been discovered. The suzerainty of 
the Sultan was not mentioned by Prince Couza in the constitution, Agita- 
tion prevailed in Servia. The tranquillity of Bosnia and Roumelia was also 
threatened. The Porte therefore had reminded the Powers of their en- 
gagement to defend the integrity of the Turkish empire.” 

An unconfirmed rumour of serious disturbances at Constantinople has 
been current in Paris. 


Anited States.—The Anglo-Saxon arrived at Liverpool on Wed- 

nesday, with advices from New York to the 28th of January. 
No ago has been elected. The Democrats had agreed to unite 
upon Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, “ an old-line Whig.” They thus 
hoped to carry the election. But the other sections, not Dantiien, did 
not rally to them in sufficient numbers ; some staunch Democrats refused 
to vote for any but a Democrat, and the Republicans voted together, as 
usual, The result of the division was, that Mr. Smith wanted three 
votes, and Mr. Sherman nine votes, to make the election of either valid. 
After this exciting scene, the House adjourned for a few days. 

The Detroit publishes the following extraordinary story of a black riot 
in Canada :— 

** An intense excitement was created on Sunday, in the township of An- 
derson, C.W., about twelve miles from this city, by the perpetration of an 
outrage by a number of Negroes on the persons and property of several 
white citizens, the details of which have reached us in an imperfect state, 
but from reliable sources. It would appear that the difficulty originated in 
the ill-feeling which has lately been growing up between the Negroes and 
the Canadian citizens, a sentiment which found vent in the late present- 
ment of the grand jury of the county, in which that body set forth the 
grievances resulting from the vast influx of criminals to the country by 
means of Negro immigration, and adverted in the severest terms to the 
worthless character and shiftless disposition of a large majority of the Ne- 
gro population resident near and upon the borders, This action, together 
with the generally unfavourable opinion entertained among the citizens in 
regard to the Negroes, caused a great disturbance among the latter, and 
many threats were made. It will be recollected that a number of cases of 
the most flagrant crime occurred not long since, immediately followed by 
the burning of the entire property of a citizen who had openly taken sides 
against the Negroes. This was a pait of the present proceedings, all of 
which are undoubtedly the result of a combined conspiracy for purposes of 
robbery and revenge. 

** An indignation meeting was held by the Negroes last week, when cer- 
tain measures were resolved upon, which were at the time unknown, but 
which may probably receive an explanation in the events which we are 
about to record. At about 12 o'clock on Saturday night, four Negroes went 
to the house of Mrs. Greyeau, situated about two miles from the river, and 
made a concerted attack upon it. The inmates consisted of the mistress of 
the house, a respectable aged woman, and three men who boarded with her. 
These were George Clark, Solomon Boumbray, and another man named 
Edwards, who was in the employ of Clark, All of them belonged to the 
Anti-Negro party, and had made themselves obnoxious by their zeal in de- 
nouncing the race in the strongest terms on account of their misdeeds in 
that particular vicinity. 

“When the house was attacked, they defended themselves in the best 
manner possible, but as they were destitute of firearms, the invading party 
soon effected an entrance. The Negroes were armed with knives and clubs, 
and, although the white men fought desperately, they were in the end over- 

owered, knocked down, and beaten, — cut, in the most terrible manner. 

‘he old lady was then attacked and beaten in an inhuman style, and, 
after being rendered helpless by the cruelty of the ruffians, was sub- 
jected to the most fiendish indignitics and wrongs that can be inflicted on 
woman kind, 

** Having accomplished their work of outrage and destruction, the band 
departed, leaving their victims lying in their blood, and the house almost a 
wreck. When the neighbours visited the place in the morning, they found 
all of the family in a speechless state except one, who was able to give the 
names of the assailing party. They were all frightfully cut and bruised, 
and two of them, Clark and Boumbray, so much injured that there is no 
hope of their recovery. The third lies in a critical condition, and the old 
lady is so much injured that it is doubtful if she ever fully recovers. 

* An officer named Turner immediately took the matter in charge, and, 
with the assistance of some citizens, succeeded in arresting the whole party. 
They were found to be four notorious desperadoes, namely, Bill Stevens, 
George Miner, and two brothers named Leak. As soon as their arrest be- 
came known, there was a general uprising of the Negro population, and be- 
fore they could be transported to Sandwich, for confinement in the county 
jail, | were rescued by an armed mob, and set at liberty. This at once 
inflamed the resentment of the white citizens, and there was a general 
commotion throughout the township, causing the two opposing parties, 
white and black, to come into collision with imminent danger of a popular 
outbreak. All the officers were summoned from the adjoining township of 
Malden, and citizens were despatched to Windsor for additional assistance. 
Mr. Rowland Wingfield, magistrate, accompanied by an officer, was in 
Windsor yesterday for assistance, and officers and citizens went down the 
river with him, prepared for any emergency. ‘The citizens are determined 
upon arresting the murderous band who committed the outrages, and the 
Negro population are disposed to protect them, and there is consequently 
great danger of a general disturbance. The whites and blacks in that and 
the adjoining township are about equally divided in numbers, and while the 
latter are villanous and desperate, the former are resolute and determined 
to protect themselves from repeated outrage. We should not be surprised 
to hear of a general onslaught upon the Negroes with a view to their ex- 
pulsion from the township. The indignation and excitement are intense, 
and very likely to lead to serious results.” 


** Information, causin 
ceived by the Porte. 


Poua Srotia.—The Legislature was opened on the 26th of January, 
by the Earl of Mulgrave. In the course of a speech, testifying to the 
material prosperity of the colony, he said— 

“The entire absence of any organized local force for the defence of the 
mee 8, has induced me, during the recess, to authorize the formation of 

‘olunteer companies throughout the country, and Iam happy to inform 
you that my endeavours have been cordially responded to, not only by the 
inhabitants of this city, but in many parts of the province. Several com- 
panies have already been organized, and others are in the course of forma- 
tion. Three thousand stand of Enfield rifles, of the best description, have 
been placed at my disposal by the Home Government, for the uae of 
arming these Volunteers ; and I trust that the same feeling which has been 
so generally evinced in the mother country, and also in some of the colonies 
of her Majesty’s empire, will induce you liberally to support the movement, 
so as to enable me to render this force effective.” 
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A deputation from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hartlepool, and Filey, 
waited upon Lord Palmerston, on Wednesday, to urge the necessity of 
commencing the construction of harbours of refuge on the North-East 
coast. A large number of Members of Parliament attended, and Sir 
Frederick Smith set forth the facts which form the basis of the appeal. 
Lord Palmerston promised that the subject should have the serious at- 
tention of the Government. 

Mr. William Hutt, M.P. for Gateshead, succeeds Mr. Cowper at the 
Board of Trade, and his appointment has gratified the inhabitants of the 
North. Educated at Cambridge, where he was the fellow-student of 
Macaulay, Mackworth Praed, and Charles Buller, who were his inti- 
mate associates, he entered Parliament after the Reform Bill, as member 
for Hull, which he represented till 1841, when he was almost unani- 
mously called upon by the electors of Gateshead to represent them. His 
constituents at Hull, who speak of William Hutt and Andrew Marvell 
as the best members Hull ever had, presented him with a magnificent 
silver shield. In 1852, Mr. Hutt fought and defeated Mr. Liddell, a 
Tory, and Mr. Ralph Walters, a Liberal, by a large majority. No pri- 
vate member has been more industrious in legislation. He wasjan un- 

aid Commissioner for the Management of the Australian Colonies. Long 

fore the Anti-Corn Law League, Mr. Hutt, in a pamphlet proposed a 
fixed duty as low as 5s., and he was the author of the measure to allow the 
grinding of corn in bond. Ie also introduced the Alien Bill, to facili- 
tate the cheap naturalization of foreigners. His opposition to the Afri- 
can squadron, and the Sound and Stade dues, is well known. Mr. Hutt’s 
a to the Board of Trade has the quality of fitness, for he is, as 

» principal partner in the Marby Hill Company, the greatest cinder 
burner in the world, and no man has a larger acquaintance with trade 
generally. 


The Navy Estimates for the year 1860-61 have been issued as Par- 
liamentary papers. 

The net increase required to be voted for the service of the year 
1860-61, as compared with the vote for the financial year 1859-60, is 
1,026, 4822. 

The grand total required for the year is 12,802,2007. The items of ‘n- 
crease are thus distributed. Wages to seamen and marines, 410,000/. ; 
victuals for ditto, 215,228/.; Admiralty-office, 14,323/. ; Coast-guard 
service, Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, and Royal Naval Reserve, 
1668/. ; scientific branch, 29647. ; her Majesty’s establishments at home, 
21,2897. ; her Majesty’s establishments abroad, 2870/.; wages of arti- 
ficers abroad, 9356/7. ; naval stores, 387,304/.; medicines and medical 
stores, 13,0002.; miscellaneous services, 18,5297. ; making the total in- 
crease for the effective service, 1,096,5317. The wages of artificers at 
home are reduced this year by 87,1017. ; and the cost of new works by 
203,3622. 

In military pensions and allowances, there is an increase of 48497. ; and, 
in civil pensions and allowances, 9614/. The charge for half-pay this 
year is reduced by 27,0497. The sum required for the conveyance of 
troops, shows an increase of 233,0002. 

The decrease on the year is 317,512/.; the increase 1,343,994/, ; 
making, as we have said, the net increase 1,026,482/. 

The number of men included in the estimates for the fleet this year is 
54,000 officers, seamen, and boys—2000 officers, seaman, and boys to be 
employed in surveying, troop, and store-ships ; 2000 boys for training 
ships; 8100 seamen and boys for the coastguard service ; 4100 of whom 
are to be employed afloat, and 4000 on shore. 

The number of marines to be voted is 18,000—viz., 12,000 for service 
afloat, and 6000 on shore. The civilians for coastguard service will 
number 1400, making the total force in fleet and coastguard service for 
the years 1860-61, 85,500. 


Although little is said of the progress of the Rifle Movement—Parlia- 
ment having swallowed up almost everything else—it nevertheless pro- 
ceeds in comparative silence. The Duke ot Cambridge has been for- 
mally appointed Colonel of the City of London Brigade. Mr. Edward 
Mappin, of the firm of Mappin and Co., will give a handsome silver cup 
to be shot for. Several large city firms—White and Son, Pawson and 
Co., Hanson and Co., have enrolled a large number of persons in their 
employ. At Birmingham, Mr. Charles Ratcliff, brother of Sir John Rat- 
cliff, has raised and equipped 100 men at his own expense. The Read- 
ing corps have been solemnly sworn in, and the Berkshire regiment to 
which they belong, has a distinguished Colonel—the Guardsman Major 
Loyd Lindsay, who won his Victoria Cross at the Alma. 

Some 20,000 Circassians have immigrated to Stamboul. They suf- 
fered great distresses on the voyage, being transported in every sort of 
craft, and packed together like cattle. Arriving destitute, the Turkish 
Government gave them such shelter and aid as may keep them from lite- 
ral starvation. But the allowance is so small, that it is insufficient for 
a family. They lie on damp floors, ‘‘in every stage of want-induced 
disease.” The women, especially, suffer. An appeal is made to Eng- 
lish charity on behalf of these victims of Russian aggression. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 
following papers will be read:—1. China: Notes of a cruise in the 
Gulfs of Pecheli and Leo-tung in 1859, by Mickie, communicated by 
Mr. John Crawfurd, F.R.G.S.; 2. Africa: Discovery of a new River 
flowing to the East, in lat. 17°30 &., long. 19 E., by Mr. C. J. Anderson 
3. Proposed Expedition up the Congo, by Captain N. B. Bedingfeld, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. 


Lord and Lady Palmerston entertained the Prince of Orange and a large 
company at dinner, on Wednesday. 

The Town Council of Cambridge has placed on record its profound re- 
spect for the memory of the late Lord Macaulay. The Duke of Bedford has 
been chosen High Steward of the Borough, in the room of Lord Macaulay. 

Mr. Rowland Hill, Secretary to the Postmaster-General, is appointed a 
K.C.B., or Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Sir John Bowring had a prolonged interview with the French Emperor on 
Monday, at the Tuileries. 

The Earl de Grey and Ripon, as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, gave the first of a series of three receptions, on \\ ednesday, at his 
mansion on Carlton House Terrace, to the fellows of that learned body and 
a large cirele of private friends. 

It is stated that a Rifle Volunteer Dail is to take place on the evening of 





the 7th of March, the day on which her Majesty will hold a ce nec] 
for the reception of the officers of the veluntenr orps of Londen end 
different parts of the kindom. The ball is to take place in the New F} = 
Hall, adjoining the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and will be a 
the immediate patronage of her Majesty the Queen. — 
The following officers have been appointed sub-inspectors of Volu . 
For the Artillery, Major Fortean" Ser the Rifk : Lieutenant-Colona) b. 
G. A. Luard, Major Gustavus Hume, Major G. B. Harman, Major W 6G. 
D. Stewart, and Major A. A. Nelson. They will have the pay and allow. 
ances of Majors of Brigade; the Chief Inspector, Colonel M*Murdo CB. 
ranks as a Deputy-Adjutant-General.—Army and Navy Gazette. °°” 








The Commander Desambrois having been recalled from Paris at his own 
request, the, Chevalier Constantin Negri has been appointea Charge 
@’ Affaires at Parise. 
_ Signor Gallenga, the 71,xes correspondent at Florence, has been expelled 
from Rome. He had received permission to stay; it was suddenly revoked 
and he was packed off. ; 

A grand banquet has been given at the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, in 
honour of Feld-Marshal Prince Bariatinski. All the generals actually gt 
St. Pete rsburg were invited. At the conclusion of the dinner, the Emperor 
proposed ‘ The health of Field-Marshal Prince Bariatinski and of the army 
of the Caucasus.”’ 

I ather Lacordaire, the eloquent Dominican friar, has been elected a men. 
ber of the French Academy. 

Ernst Moritz Arndt, the German poct, died recently at Bonn, and was 
buried with military honours. His body has been placed near that of his 
friend, Niebuhr. 

M. Bouchard, one of the most eminent wine-mcrchants in Burgundy, died 

lately in his native town of Beaune, at the age, within a few weeks, of ope 
hundred and one years. 
_ Our ‘first number has to record a heavy calamity to the friends of social 
improvement. Frederic Auguste Demetz, the noble-hearted philanthropist, 
has been struck with paralysis. His frame has given way under intense 
and unremitting labours oi thought and of action, cast upon him by th 
self-imposed duty of providing the means of subsistence and training for the 
— —- d colons of Mettray. He has been removed to Nice.—Friend 
of the * M 





The King of Sweden and Norway has awarded 2 medal to Commander 
Montagu O’ Reilly, R.N., in ahabelbienees of his services in heaving off 
the rocks last October, in Gibraltar Bay, the Swedish corvette Ormé 
(Eagle), and the Admiralty have sent out this decoration to the Commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean for presentation. , 

The Lritish Government has just presented Captain Hermel of the 
French vessel Lusitano, of Havre, with a telescope for having rescued the 
crew of the Birkenhead. 

M. Michel Chevalier has been unanimously elected a foreign member of 
the Academy of Sciences in Sweden. 


The telegraphic line, from Kurrachee to Muscat, was successfully laid on 
the 17th of January. Mr. Newall started to lay the wire from Muscat to 
Aden on the 21st. 

In a lecture on sewage, delivered at the Farmers’ Club on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Alderman Mechi, referring to his Tiptree Hall estate, said—* For 
the last six years, my gain as landlord and tenant on my little farm of 170 
acres, has been nearly 7007, per annum. Even this year, with wheat at 42s, 
per quarter, 1 have gained 600/., after paying every expense. Of course, 
much of this benefit has arisen from steam power, drainage, deep cultiva- 
tion, and other improvements; but the liquefied manure system has greatly 
contributed to this result.’’ 

The Government has agreed to pay to the parish of Woolwich 40, 000/. a 
year, as an equivalent for the rating of the Queen’s military and naval es- 
tablishments in the parish, 

The Prussian Government is proceeding in a course of liberal reforms. 
The bastinado has been abolished. Persons deprived of successive aug- 
mentations of salary for alleged political and religious offences, have had 
their salaries restored. Jews are allowed to take the degree of Doctor in 
Philosophy. 

A modest request. Bhe Hull Advertiser has the following advertise- 
ment :—** Wanted to borrow 500/. on a manuscript poem, the estimated 
value of which is 10,000/.”’ 

The Dutch papers are now Cciscussing an extraordinary will, made at Amster- 
dam, 150 years ago, by an exceedingly wealthy Mynheer, an Israelite, named 
Jacob Pereyra. Out of the immense wealth left by him he only allowed 20,000 
guilders annually to his widow and children. he remainder, consisting 
of Dutch East India Bonds and other securities—then considered as safe as 
valuable—he left in trust to the wardens of his synugogue, who, after 150 
years, were to convene, by advertisements in the papers, all his descend- 
ants, and, after rendering them an account of the stewardship before the 
judges, were to devote 100,000 guilders to the endowment of a certain 
charity, and then to divide the remainder in equal proportion between the 
heirs. The 150 years will expire in February 1861, Meanwhile, the de- 
scendants of Pereyra are summoned to appear before the Lords Judges, in the 
Chamber of Justice at Amsterdam, on the 7th of June next, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning precisely, there to receive a full and faithful render- 
ing of the trust. The formalities of the law are of course complied with, 
but it is well known, as in the Thellusson case, a sad disappointment awaits 
the sanguine heirs. The accumulation of the immense wealth of Pereyra 
will hardly be sufficient to meet the first charge of the endowment. The 
greater portion of the securities, which for more than fifty years after his death 

aid forty per cent, have dwindled down into almost worthless paper. The 

ankruptey of the East India Company in 1775, the revolution and French 
invasion in 1795, the loss of colonies and trade, the war taxcs, and the 
disastrous annexations to France, have done their work, The settlement 
of the national debt at the Restoration in 1813, completed the ruins wrought 
by the previous calamities. The wealth of Pereyra, instead of attaining iD 
150 years the colossal dimension expected by the testator, has shrunk into @ 
mere nothing, thus pointing once more the moral so impressively taught by 
the Thellusson will.—Jewish Chronicle. 

An eclipse of the moon took place soon after one o'clock on Monday night. 
The sky was cloudless; the progress of the observation could be distinctly 
watched. About eight-tenths of the moon were darkened. 


The British barque, Zulerka, was wrecked off Cape Spartel, in North 
Africa. Mr. Drummond Hay, our Consul, at once proceeded from Tan- 
gicr, to aid the crew who had been saved; and the Vulture also went round 
to render assistan The villagers treated the shipwrecked men kindly; 
but they were assailed by a body of ruffians from other villages, and com- 

elled to run for their lives. Mr. Hay and his brother encountered the 
loors, but were obliged to fly under a hail of shot. The boats of the Vul- 
ture appearing, stopped pursuit. The Moors thought the sailors were 
Spaniards, 
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eo POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Soon after the House of Commons met last night, Lord John Russell 
jaid the French treaty on the table; and the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole, to consider the Customs’ Acts and enable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to unfold his Budget. 

Mr. Giapstone spoke four hours. What he said said we must com- 
press into as brief a space as is consistent with clearness. 

The year 1860 had been marked out by public expectation as one when 
taxes might be reduced, because 2,146,000/. of interest on the debt, and 
the increased duties on sugar and tea, and the income tax would lapse. 
Then had come the commercial treaty with France. There are, how- 
ever, disturbing circumstances. The revenue, estimated at 69,460,000/., 
has yielded 70,570,000/., and but for these circumstances, the expedition 
to China being among them, there would have been a balance in hand. 
In the meantime, Spain has honoured bills due from her, amounting to 


50,0000. : 

Coming to the charges of the current year, Mr. Gladstone said that the 
estimated funded debt stands at 26,200,000/. and this it is proposed to reduce 
by 2,438,000/. The consolidated fund, commonly so called, | stands at 
2,000,000/., exhibiting an increase of 40,0007. The army and military, in- 
cluding a vote of credit for the Chinese expedition, amounts to 15,800,0007. 
The navy and packet service stand at 13,900,000. The miscellaneous esti- 
mates might be taken at 7,500,000/., exhibiting a decrease as compared with 
the estimates of last year of 325,000. These and other items make a total of 
70,100,000. He anticipated that the customs of the next year would yield 
22,700,0007.; the excise duties, 19,170,0007.; stamps, 8,000,000/.; taxes, 

250,0007. ; income-tax (that was one half year outstanding), 2,400,000 ; 
revenue, 280,0007. ; miscellaneous, 1,500,000/. ; making a total of 60,700,0002. ; 
while the total charge upon it would be 70,100,000/., leaving an apparent 
deficit of 9,400,000. The deficit must be met irrespective of remission of 
taxation. It would be easy to return to peace duties on teaand sugar, if the 
House would agree to an income-tax of one shilling in the pound, 
How is the deficit to be met. Were they to stop in the progress 
of commercial reform ; if so, they might stop for ever. 
reason Why they should proceed, not why 4 ee ny stop. The country is 
richer than it ever was, and better able to bear the war taxes on tea aud 
sugar; and it has paid an Income-tax of ls. ld. in the pound during the 
last half year without a murmur. (** No, no rt He meant his observation 

nerally, There is some murmuring, for he had received a letter, saying 

ought to be hanged. What did he propose? The Government asks Par- 
liament to renew the tea and sugar duties, as they now stand, for fifteen 
months. He now came to the commercial treaty of France, which he re- 
commended for adoption to the Heuse. France engaged to reduce the 
duties on English coal and coke, flax, and pig iron, in 1861. On lst October 
1861, France would reduce duties and take away prohibitions on British 
productions mentioned, on which there was an ad valorem duty of 30 per 
cent. There isa provision that the maximum of 30 per cent should, after 
the lapse of three years, be reduced to a maximum of 25 cent. England 
engaged, with a limited power of exception, to abolish immediately and 
totally all duties on manufactured goods, to reduce the duty on brandy from 
from 5s. to 8s. 2d., on wine from 5s, 10d. to 3s.—with] power reserved to 
increase the duty on wine if we raised cur duty on spirits. England en- 


cially, politically, fiscally, and economically, and thus terminated his expo- 
sition. 

Then arose a smart discussion on the proposal of the Government to 
take up the discussion on Thursday. Mr. Disrarxi, admitting the 
ability of Mr. Gladstone's statement, contended that a later day should 
be named for the debate. In this he was warmly backed by Mr, Exarcr 
and Mr. Newprcate., Lord Patmerston then suggested Friday, which 
caused some merriment. Mr. Crawrorp, on behalf of the City, pleaded 
against delay. Mr. Newprcate again interposed. They should 
not be so eager to register thecommands of France. This speech called 
up Lord Joun Russet, who denied that the treaty had been forced on 
the country, and significantly warned the House that, until the material 
points in the budget are settled, he can do nothing with the Reform Bill. 

Finally, it was agreed that the debate should begin on Monday week, 
and proceed day by day. 


Our private correspondence from Paris supplies nothing special. The 
week has been one of expectation, the public looking out daily for the 
promulgation of the Treaty of Commerce, and also for the Austrian reply 
to the Anglo-French propositions. In Paris it was thought, amongst 
those who knew something about it, that the Austrian reply would be 
unfavourable on the project of non-intervention, and would probably 
comprise a protest against the faits accomplis of Italy. There was, 
therefore, nothing in the reply. now said to have been given, which 
would occasion surprise in the French capital. 

A despatch from M. Thouvenel to M. de Persigny, in answer to the 


| proposals of the English Government for the settlement of the Italian 


High taxation isa | 


gages to charge upon French articles subject to excise the duties to the 


same amount which the manufacturer would be put in consequence of the 
changes. The treaty is to be in force for ten years. 

Having vindicated the policy of the Government in regard to the treaty, 
and contended that it is not an abandonment of free trade, he stated gene- 
rally the results of the treaty. The reduetion of the duty on wine, which 
will afford relief to the consumer, will be 830,000/., entailing a loss of 
615,000. The reduction of the duty on brandy from lds. to 8». 27. will 
afford relief to the consumer to the extent of 446,000/., entailing a loss to 
the revenue of 225,000/. There were other matters on which it is proposed 
to postpone the remission of the duties for some time—for instance, corks 
and straw plaits; but the gencral result will be, that the relief to the con- 
sumer would be 1,737,000/., entailing a loss to the revenue of 1,119,000/, 
France is a foreign country, but it is a country divided from England by a 
narrower channel than that which separates England from Ireland, and 
there are no two countries to which nature has given such a diversity of 
soil, products, and character, and there cannot be found on the face of the 
world two countries so well constituted for carrying a beneficial and ex- 
tended commerce. (Loud cheers). England has gained a great advantage, 
even if France had done nothing at all, and she has done doubly well, be- 
cause France has donea great deal. (Loud cheers.) 

Entering into the wine question and discussing it freely, Mr. 
Gladstone paid a tribute to Mr. Cobden, and passed on to a further 
change in the Customs, which would entail a loss to the revenue of 
910,0007., giving at the same time relief to the consumer of about 
1,040,000/,. It was proposed to abolish the duty on butter, which yielded 
95,000/. a year; on tallow, which yielded 87,000/.; on cheese, which 
yielded 44,000/. ; on oranges and lemons, which yielded 32,000/.; on eggs, 
which yielded 22,0007.; on nuts, which yielded 11,0007. ; and on other ar- 
ticles, yielding altogether 382,000/. 
ber, from 7s. 6¢. to 1s. and 2s. ; on currants from lds. 9d. to 7s. ; on raisins 
from 10s. to 7s. ; on figs from 10s. to 7s. ; and on hops from 45s. to 14s. He 
proposed to levy on all goods imported or exported a duty of one penny per 
package for registration, and on goods in bulk, in accordance with the unit 
under which they were entered. He calculated that that would produce 
a year, and to levy a small rate on certain operations in 
Warehousing, such as removing, packing, mixing, &ce. From that 
measure it was thought 120,000/. a year might be raised. He also proposed 

. acwt. on chicory, or any other vegetable matter prepared for mxing 
With coffee, and upon that point he should ask the committee to propose a 
Vote that night. He proposed stamps on notes for the sale of colonial and 
dock warrants. He proposed a liecnse on eating-houses, under whatever 
name they might be carried on, giving them the permission of selling wine 
and beer. The duty on these houses would be doubled if they were kept 
open after twelve o’clock at night. Stamps on various other small articles 
Would be imposed. He proposed, under certain modifications, to reduce the 
game certificates. He proposed to remove the stamps on cheques. He 
should also propose to the committee the repeal of the duty on paper. 
(Cheers.) And to abolish the stamp on newspapers. 

How should the deficiencies be supplied? As he had before remarked, a 
shilling income-tax would do it at once. Remissions had been preposed 
Sving four millions of relief, and there were deficiencies of nearly nine and 
ahalf millions. Against that they proposed to take up the malt duties, and 
t© impose an income-tax of 10d. in the pound over 1507. a year, and 7d. in 

@ pound under 1507. Three-quarters of that amount would be collected 
this year. After a general review of the whole of the propositions, Mr. 

ladstone contended that they were of the highest importance, n 
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question has been published. The first proposition is accepted ; the se- 
cond, with reservations as to mode and opportunity ; the third is assented 
to; but to the fourth the French Government cannot give a definite re- 
sponse. In the face of the stipulations of Villafranca and Zurich, which 
it is difficult to hope may be carried out, the French Government cannot 
enter into any formal obligation. M. Thouvenel points out that France 
invited the Powers to a Congress, and that it is not its fault if no Con- 
gress has met, and a new point of view forced on their attention. 

Count Arese bas left Turin for Paris, charged with an offieial mission. 

From Vienna, under date February 9, it is stated that the Austrian re- 
ply to the English proposals has been postponed. 

Prussia, aud it is assumed Russia, accepts the proposals, with the re- 
servation that they cannot approve combinations which may be in oppo- 
sition to the principle of legitimacy. 

From Holland we have intelligence that in no way surprises us. A 
Brussels correspondent of the Amsterdamsche Courant states that King 
Leopold, as uncle of Queen Victoria, has received an official communica- 
tion of the projected marriage between the Prince of Orange and the 
Princess Alice. The King of the Belgians is said to have invited the 
Prince to visit Brussels, on his way back to Holland. We have no for- 
mal confirmation of this news; but it is consistent with probabilities. 
Three or four years ago, we had some reason to believe, that the alliancee 
was in contemplation, and that the young pair were not entirely unknown 
to each other. William Nicholas Alexander Frederick Chartes Henry, 
Prince of Orange, was born on the 4th of September, 1840; Princess 
Alice Maud Mary, of England, Duchess of Saxe and Princess of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, was born on the 25th of April, 1843. The couple, there- 
fore, seem full young to marry yet; though the lady is not younger than 
the Princess Royal, when she was made a wife. And that union bas fal- 
sified all the dull stories that gossip set afloat. A friend in Berlin, who 
often sees ‘our little Princess,” is quite satisfied on that subject of na- 
tional solicitude, and gives a testimonial trait in her husband's character, 
‘It is very charming to see the Prince of Prussia and Prince Frederic 
William ; they are ever together. 1 suppose their mutual love is some- 
thing wonderful ; the father seems to lean upon the son, and vice versa.” 

Our Turin correspondent sends us a budget of interesting information. 

** Turin, February 7. 

“The propositions of the English Government with regard to Central 
Italy, chime in perfectly with the line of conduct adopted by the Cavour 
Ministry ; though with some Piedmontese politicians a new appeal to the 
ng ee seems uncalled for. Such an idea, they argue, could only have 
een dictated by a desire of establishing beyond all possible doubt the na- 
ture of the popular will, and thereby to conciliate Austria to the annexation, 
and those who at all guess the sentiments of Francis Joseph, ought to feel 
that this formality, however aecomplished, will only render hia obstinacy 
more obstinate. Very few anticipate a bona fide adherence of Austria to the 
English points, despite the reservation made with regard to Venice, and still 
fewer think that the reftisal of a straightforward fiat on her part will retard 
the annexation. That the provincial assemblies will eagerly anew contirm 
their votes there is no doubt ; and, having done this, the delegates of Emilia 
and Tuscany will only have to come to Turin end take their seats in the 
grand parliament. ‘his idea was long since suggested by M. Sineo, one of 
leaders of the liberal party ; and I believe it is the best and the most effi- 
cacious way to put an end to the proviso. More encouragement Piedmont 
cannot expect than it now receives from the two Western Powers, 

** T need hardly add that the formal annexation of Central Italy will ne- 
eessarily hasten the solution of the Savoy and Nice question, and it is in- 
deed almost mysterious to witness the indifference of the people of this 
capital toa point involving such serious consequences. Iimagine the scheme 
of exchanging the county of Kent, or Scotland, for Normandy orsome other 

What a stir of feeling that would produce in Lenten ! t 
array of leaders, what a number of mectings, and what change in the a 
mosphere of the Fleet Street debating societies! The * gents’’ of Turin, 
who crowd ail day long the Via di Po, and whom Garibaldi would have 
liked to have had with him, have no time nor inclination to perplex them- 
selves with annexations of territories. Yet I can assure you that whatever 
the moderation and good will of France be, this question will, ere long, have 
to be dealt with. 

‘*T have already once mentioned, and can now repeat it with the fullest 
certainty, that the cession of Savoy and Nice had been promised to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. This promise was, of course, made conditionally, that is 
to say, in consideration of Lombardy and Venice, to the acquisition of which 
by Piedmont Napoleon showed himself not disinclined, even before the 
Crimean war, at the time when Count Gallina represented Piedmont at the 
Tuileries. 1 think it only just to add that during his short stay at Turin, 
after Villafranca, Napoleon himself, without being solicited, intimated to 
Victor Emmanuel that war not having produced the results aimed at, he 
readily renounces the advantages which had been held forth to France. 
But though the issue of the war had thus left Piedmont free from all obli- 
gations towards France, this as your readers will perhaps see is not ex- 
actly the case with regard to the events that happened since Villafranca. 
Central Italy, which formed no part whatever of the programme of the war, 
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and of which the bigoted stupidity and blindness of the right divine Dukes 
made a question,—this gain, I say, voluntarily offered by the cowardly 
pride of the Austrian proconsuls, is now looked upon at the Tuileries as not 
very different from the conquest of Venice. ‘ France has not stretched for- 
ward the boundary of Piedmont to the Adriatic, but she alded her ally in 
putting her hand on Florence, Leghorn, Parma, and Bologna.’ These ap- 
ear to be the arguments advanced on behalf of Napoleon, I have heard most 
iberal and patriotic politicians distinctly declare that the claims of France 
are anything but unreasonable; and that if the Savoyards and Niceans 
wish to part, they are welcome to do so, 

‘Tf it comes to vote, it is doubtful whether even in Savoy, which had 
become thoroughly French during the great revolution, there would be more 
than one-fourth for a union with France. Some seventy years ago, when 
the Piedmontese Government was steeped in all the prejudices of the 
ancient régime, there could have been no doubt as to the feelings of the 
Savoyards; but now the great majority of these mountaineers very deeply 
feel the benefits of a free Government; and what is more curious, the very 
reactionary party begin, as I ventured to predict, to cry shame at the 
Separatists. It would thus seem that more than one obstacle will have 
to be removed before Savoy and Nice will again become ‘ départements 
de Mont Blane and des Alpes Maritimes.’ ”” 

At the Mansion-house yesterday was held a meeting of Masters and 
Wardens of the Livery Companies, preliminary to a meeting of the 
Livery convened this day. The resolutions against the Government 
bill were calmly worded, but direct and positive; they pledged the 
mecting to use all their influence in giving the bill an unqualified oppo- 
sition ; and the Corporation seems to be more active and united than it 
has yet been in the determination to resist the abolition of its ancicnt 
privileges. It is not impossible that the opposition may take a shape 
which would engage the sympathies of the Metropolis at large. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnancs, Fuivay Arrernoon. 


The English Market has shown great depression since the opening on | 


Monday, and Consols from 943 94% for the account just arranged were 
pressed down to 944 94}. Various causes have been at work to bring about 
the present heaviness ; in the first place, money has continued in brisk 
demand, and withdrawals from the Bank, although not so excessive as last 
week, have been sufficiently large as again to lead to the expectation of an 
increase in the rate of discount to 5 per cent; this, however, has not been 
resolved upon at present, and, consequently, prices have somewhat recovered 
the late heaviness. Politics, home and foreign, have of course had con- 
siderable influence, the Savoy question chiefly creating the uneasiness, and 
the speech of Lord Shaftesbury in the House of Lords tending materially 
to increase that feeling. The postponement of the Budget, likewise, had an 
adverse tendency, and rumours the most wild were quickly circulated and 
acted upon, the principal one being a split in the Cabinet. There is now 
a more settled state of feeling apparent, and the Budget is awaited with 
anxiety but with more confidence. Consols are now 94} 943 for March, 
closing with a firm market ; Bank Stock, 229231; Reduced and New Three 
per Cents, 943 943; Indian Five per Cent Enforced Paper, 97 97}; Consols 
tor Money, 943 94}. 

Foreign Stocks and Securities have been oa | dull aud inanimate 
this week, the only business worth recording being in Mexican and ‘lurkish, 
the quotations for which, however, show little alteration. Peruvian Stocks 
have been dull at 93} 94} for the Four-and-a-Half per Cents ; and 71 72 for 
the Three per Cents; Uribanon, Peru, and the Dollar Bonds are each quoted, 
81 82; Buenos Ayres, Six and Three Cents stationary, the former, 83 85 and 
the latter, 22 23; Venezuela, 26 27; Grenada Active, 15 16; Mexican, 20} 
21; Turkish Six per Cents, 78 78} ; Ditto New, 65) 653; Brazilian Four- 
and-a-Half per Cents, 93 94; Russian Five ~ Cents, 110 112; Portuguese, 
43 44; Spanish, 44 45; Sardinian, 84 85; 
lian Six per Cents, 103 105; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 86 88. 

The Railway Share Market has been principally acted upon by the effvet 

of the announcement of dividends; quotations have in most cases advanced 
upon the dividends, for the most part being good. Great Westerns have 
advanced materially, 5} per cent being the dividend announced. South- 
Eastern and Dover, 853 $51, good upon the expected benefit the line will 
derive from the commercial treaty with France. 
Western, 983 994; London and South-Western, 95} 953; Midland, 1093 
1104; Lancashire, 99$ 100§ ; London and Brighton remains, 111 112; Man- 
chester, Shefileld, and Lincoln, 373 38}; Great Northern, 107} 108} ; Cale- 
donians, 94 944; Berwick, 95 95}. 

French Shares have not fluctuated to any great extent, and prices are dull 
and heavy. Lombardo-Venetian, 13 1} prem.; Paris and Lyons, 35 35}; 
Northern of France, 353 36} ; Paris and Strasbourg, 24} 25}. Indian Shares 
rather flat, business quiet. East Indian, 1003 101}; Great Indian Penin- 
sula, 98 98}; Madras, 963 973; Bombay and Baroda, 96 97. 

SarurpAy, Twenve o’CLock. 

Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement of last night has been y= re- 
ceived on the Stock Exchange, and Public Securities along with Railway 
Shares in general, are all at improved figures. Consols opened nearly } per 
cent higher, 94} 943, the Market showing great firmuess, South-Eastern 
Shares continue to improve upon the expected good dividend ; a rise of 
rather more than } per cent has taken place this morning. The Bank 
return shows a slight increase in the stock of bullion. 


Letters to the Gditar. 


A REMONSTRANCE, 





February 4 1860. 

Sin—One of your able articles of literary criticism has caused me much 
regret. Itis not because, being a sincere Roman Catholic, I cannot approve 
his book, that I venture to object: it is that I think it unlike the wise and 
unbiassed discretion which usually honours the Spectator in a degree which 
few, if any, of your contemporary journalists can claim, 

Surely, Sir, that is an unwise course which intrudes religion into politics, 
and sharpens, embitters, and perplexes the many difliculties surrounding 
the great cause of Italian liberty. When you assume that, to give political 
and social freedom to Central Italy, she must part from her faith, you at 
once banish from the ranks of her champions not only a large proportion of 
the whole force, but, I conceive, Italian liberty; would. thereby lose her 
most powerful defenders, and those who do the cause they support most 
honour. You at once lose him who struck the first axe at the upas-tree of 
Austrian tyranny, the Emperor Napoleon, and with him all his Catholic 
supporters in France. It is not for me now to enter proof that Catholicism 
flourishes best in the soil of freedom ; I will only turn to the free Catholics 
of Belgium, of Switzerland, and of the great American Republic, and ask 
if they are willing to be thus summarily debarred their rights of aiding, by 
the great strength of their moral influence, the cause so justly dear to them ? 
For most dear and sacred to their hearts is this cause of Roman liberty. 
They chafe under those loud-tongued assertions and claims of the temporal 
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Papacy as a foul blot thrown upon the Church’s escutcheon, and they spurn 
those heavy trappings wherewith men seek to bind and drag down to earth 
that which is not of earth. ’ 

The English Government has chosen, profiting from much experience to 
deal with this question of Central Italy as one wholly and essentially poli- 
tical. They well know the hopeless complications, the endless perplexities 
which must instantly spring from the admission of religious controversy 
into a case presenting in itself an ample share of difficulties, quite sufficient 
to make the reputation of any statesman who shall obtain their amicable 
solution. They know that, to assure any Catholics that they were working 
not only to free Italy from her Austrian incubus, and to give to the Central 
States free institutions and just laws, administered by laymen, who them. 
selves should be responsible for their official acts, not to bestow a boon like 
this, unless as the avowed forerunner of schism,—to tell Catholics this, js to 
fling in their faces an insulting lie, and to declare to the many millions of 
—_ in France, here, and elsewhere, that to be a Catholic is to be q 
slave! 

Not so have I read my English history. 

Not so spoke the Emperor Napoleon, when he drew his sword in the cause 
of Italy. Therefore, we Catholics will stand up and fight side by side with 
our Protestant brethren, for we trust in their honour; and, as we fight our. 
selves but for one avowed object,—the political freedom of Central Italy,—so 
we believe them to be single-minded like ourselves, and we feel no fear that 
our brothers in arms shall become our enemies. Few, Sir, have the right 
which you possess, of imposing silence on religious animosities. You have 
obtained this right by a long course of impartiality. Few editors can dis- 
play pages, never sullied, if occasionally slightly marked by personal fee]- 
ing, or habitual association. To you therefore, before, and beyond all other 
journalists, I can appeal, entreating you, as a responsible guide of the judg. 
ments of your countrymen, and yet more, asa Christian, that, while the 
Spectator shall ‘its silver trumpet sound,” and each week by its powerful 
appeals shall urge us on in the gallant fight for Italy’s independence, you 
will not suffer to mingle with its inspiriting sounds, the harsh, ill-omened 
ery of religious dissension. 

I privately add my name in guarantee of my earnest desire, and am 
your constant reader, A Carno.ic Supscrmer, 





REMEDY FOR BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS, 
10th February, 1860. 

Sim—Among the many remedies against bribery, that suggested by Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, I think, will be found worth the especial attention of 
town readers :—‘* Whenever a defeated candidate petitioned on the score of 
bribery, and established his case against his opponent, and no criminating 
charge could be made against him, he should obtain the seat.” Sir Francis, 
in a short but telling speech, made in the House last night, when the 
Bribery question was under their notice, edged-out of the measure which he 
contemplates bringing forward, and it seems to me, that of all the remedies 
suggested, it contains the only and the surest antidote which can be applied. 

If the defeated candidate is entitled to step into the place of his opponent, 
because bribery has been established against him, bribery will be, of course, 
most anxiously avoided. To bribe a voter would be a suicidal attempt, and 
lead to an issue directly opposed to that aimed at. Perhaps the real ma- 
jority would not always be represented by the defeated candidate, whose 
supporters, however, must, be untainted by corruption, and who frequently 
may amount to an absolute majority. 

The panacea recommended by Sir Francis Goldsmid, certainly deserves 
the most serious consideration, if it be honestly intended to raise the privi- 
lege of voting to that high and priceless right, ‘‘ Not to be purchased, not 
purchasable, by gems, nor by purple, nor by gold,” 

“ Non gemimis, neque purpura venale, neque auro.” 
I remain, with great esteem, dear Sir, yours very truly, x 
A, K. 


INSOLVENCY REFORM, 
Cannon Strect, February 1, 1860. 
Smr—The ‘** Mercantile Evil,” as you truly designate Insolvency, has been 
well examined in a learned notice in the Spectator of the 21st ult. You 
give suflicient evidence to show how little the fancies of modern legislation 
have checked the hideous waste and illicit distribution of men’s treasure, by 
the misdeeds of Insolvents and Bankrupts. Fifty millions a year is still 


| diverted from the rightful enjoyment, and fructifying use, of honest owners, 





and is annihilated by idlers, rogues, and gamblers, for of such sort are non- 
paying debtors. Instructive, indeed, are the statistical facts you have col- 
ected, but I beg opportunity to dissent from some of the conclusions drawn. 
It is said ‘‘ Does the remedy lie in increase of punishment, or in the with- 
holding of credit given upon the faith of the law’s vengeance?’ I would 
rather answer—The remedy lies in increase of punishment, thereby with- 
holding men from taking credit, unadvisedly, under fear of the law's ven- 
geance, when they wilfully injure others. How much more than the fifty 
millions would be lost were it not for the pressure of the law? 

Now, it cannot, of course, be proved, that the present pressure of the law 
has left the offences and losses of insolvency where they would have becn, 
had there been no punishment nor imprisonment at all. There is medical 
and surgical practice,—many persons die and many painful operations fail,— 
yet mankind will not be persuaded to give up » Lorna The truth being, 
there would be more disease and a heavier mortality if there was no medi- 
cine; and there would be more insolvency and much greater loss thereby, 
and men would more freely indulge in those vices which cause their own and 
their creditors’ ruin, if they were relieved entirely from the little incon- 
veniences of imprisonment to which they are now liable. The easiest way 
to enjoy the good things of this life is to get into debt, to obtain goods for 


‘use or resale on credit, and to refuse to pay. It is much safer than to steal, 


either with or without violence ; and if all punishment be removed—an end 
to which many small philanthropists and many rogues are working—credit 
will go on until the capital of the industrious can bear the confiscation no 
longer, and then there will be no more credit at all; no man will take, in ex- 
change for goods, his neighbour’s word-of-mouth promise to pay ; and, it 
lieu of the many comforts and privileges of credit, we shall fall back on the 
primitive barbarism of the desert. When men seek to destroy credit, by 
destroying the securities that the law has hitherto, though but feebly, given 
to credit, they seek to demoralize a people, and to uncivilize them. ‘hey 
will, if they succeed, enormously diminish trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and the employment of labour. If there be no credit, none but capi- 
talists, rich, ready-money men, can carry on these operations; men of skill, 
probity, and experience, must all stand back, and the nation will be under 
the “7 tyranny of millionaires. Gold will be the one god men will worship. 
The leviathan fortunes which have been heaped up in England of late years, 
to the discouragement of good men at large, are very much owing to our lax 
and demoralizing laws of commerce. 

I do not believe there is any serious intention to reform these laws: the 
extravagant money-spending class is determined to maintain and to in- 
crease their privileges. Changes will be made, but the vicious — of 
the law are intended to remain ; indeed, much that is good will be removed. 
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Some are desirous to restore the old creditor’s assignee, under whose an- 
cient jobbery and dishonesty, large fortunes were made, and assets for years 
withheld from distribution. Thirty years’ experience showed the folly and 
wickedness of that plan; yet we are to have it again. The official assignee, 
created by Lord Brougham, about thirty years ago, was one of the best pro- 
visions of his Act, too good to remain. ‘Io improve the law, we must di- 
minish the expense ; strengthen the discipline, especially the power over the 
person of the debtor; and quicken the procedure, People don’t like to be 
punished; they rather like to be pitied and comforted when they do wrong 
and get into trouble. But they will pay their debts rather than go to prison ; 
and what is much better, they will avoid getting into debt—they will learn 
to live within their means. The law is the best schoolmaster. A distin- 
guished French writer has said, ‘‘ The most efficient part of the education 
of a people, consists in repressive laws strictly administered.”’ 

Why, even the mere censure of the court is somewhat effective, and 
therefore unceasing pains have been taken for years to get rid of the clas- 
sified certifieates. To send a bankrupt back to the world of commerce, with 
a certificate, first, or second, or third class, which shall show the opinion of 
the Commissioner as to the causes of his failure, has been proved to be very 
effective by the struggle men make to obtain No. 1, and by the appeals they 
sometimes make to the higher court for a No. 2, instead of No. 3 certificate. 
Fven this most mild and gentle punishment is too heavy for the weak nerves 
of our humanity-mongers, and we shall lose it in Lord John Russell's Bill. 

Some improvement in procedure may be made, but what will it avail? 
Improvement in military tactics will do little if we make our weapons of tin 
or our guns of lead. No law will restrain evil conduct, which is paralyzed 
in its sanctions: as well might you expect to carry water in a sieve. First 
and foremost, there must be liability of the person «s soon as process has com- 
menced, and there must be punishment at the end of the process for all 
wilful insolvency; the person must be liable, pendente lite, in order that 
the debtor may be! forthcoming when wanted, to receive punishment, 
should it be deserved, or otherwise to be honourably acquitted. The 
court must be a court of punishment, as well as a court of adjustment. 
Nothing can be easier than to review the conduct of the bankrupt before the 
Commissioner who tried the case ab initio, assisted, if so required, by one or 
two others, and possibly by a jury. But the creditors ought to have no in- 
fluence or voice; they are likely to err, sometimes by too great severity, 
smarting under great injury, but much more likely to err by too great 
leniency. 

’ Your obedient servant, J. H. Exxiorr. 

P.S$.—I see by your Journal that ihe loss by thieves is estimated at 

16,000,000 a year, 
50,000,000 ditto by insolvents; to which add 
6,000,000 consumed by paupers ; making a total of 
72,000,000 millions of treasure yearly taken from the honey of 
the hive, and devoured by wicked and lazy drones. The time is yet far dis- 
tant, when the honest enduring worker, he who creates all this wealth, 
commonly on wages ranging from 10s, to 20s. a week, will be able to keep 
his little earnings from being so heavily tleeced by maurauders. When will 
he enjoy the humble boast— 
“* 1 have 
A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 
Which keeps my /iftle loaf of bread 
Unchipt, unflead” ?—Uernick. 


INDIA COMMITTEE, 
Inner Temple, 31st Jaunary, 1860. 
Sin—The West Indians did not require to be told by your correspondent 
ER. that the sugar duties press heavily upon them; nor have they failed to 
take better measures than the one he suggests, to obtain the reduction of a 
tax, the only merit of which is that it yields nearly six and a half millions. 
But B. knows very little of the laws which regulate production, if he thinks 
that high wages necessarily augment it. As, in this country, the quantity 
of coal and iron raised bears an inverse proportion to a rise in wages ; 80, in 
the West Indies, an increased rate would merely induce the negro to work two 
days in the week, instead of three. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 8. C. 


THE WEsT 


THE MOON’S MOTION, 

Stmr—Having waited some weeks to see if any one else, in the great cause 
of correctly diffusing scientific knowledge, would give a good solution of this 
question, I venture to offer you the following remarks. 

The discussions on this subject have really illustrated little more than 
the imperfect use of language by most writers on it, though they show the 
astronomers, as represented by Herschell, to be the least skilled and accurate 
in the use of language ; a result which is not surprising, as the legal gentle- 
man, who originated the discussion (and very usefully I think), not only 
has the advantage in accuracy, but was more likely to have had it, if he also 
understands astronomy. 

It is to the earth that the description is usually applied, that it turns or 
rotates on its own axis; and which phrase describes sufficiently, however 
incorrectly, one of the motions of the earth. 

Difierent opinions, however, may well be held how far that description is 
correct ; for that motion of the earth is not strictly a turning on its own 
uxis, that phrase strictly describing only the motion of a globe, or circular 
wheel ; when turned on a pivot which passes through the centre of such globe 
or wheel, such pivot supposed to be fixed in space, a condition, of course, im- 
possible to anything on this earth; whilst the motion of the earth, which 
would otherwise be similar, is altered by the progress of the earth round the 
sun, and by the variations, or mutations, in the earth's movements. 

Of course, also, that motion of the earth and moon which tends to be 
strictly a rotation round some axis, is altered and varied in space by the 
facts that, whilst the moon is making its monthly journey round the earth, 
the moon and earth together are making a yearly journey round the sun. 

The motions of the earth and moon therefore, most alike, are not only 
different from one another, but are neither of them strictly a rotation round 
any axis considered as a fixed point or line in space. 

All parties being really agreed that the motion of the earth above de- 
scribed is not the same as any one motion of the moon, it follows that it is 
vain to attempt, as Herschell does, to describe those two very different mo- 
tions, or modes of movement, by the same phrase or words, and doing so, 
can only create confusion. 

Now the real fact is, that the above motion of the moon, may be described 
wiih the nearest practicable approach to accuracy and shortness, by stating 
‘that the moon has a motion which partakes of a rotatory character, and 
that such motion consists in a turning or rotation on an axis passing 
through the centre of the earth, (or that the axis on which such quasi rota- 
tory motion takes place, passes through the centre of the earth), on which 
axis the moon rotates once during its monthly progress round the earth.” 

Why, therefore, should not that description be used generally, and all 
further discussion on this point cease ? B. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PALMERSTON PLAN FOR ITALY, 

Lorp PALMERsTON’s Government has assumed a position in re- 
gard to Italy alike cdnsistent with the interests of Italy, of Eng- 
land, and of Europe. We mean the highest and most endurin 

interests of the people involved in those terms. The proposa 
explained by Lord John Russell, to the House of Commons, is 
suited tothe juncture. It appears to cut through all the difticulties, 
created by whatsoever cause-—by old traditions here, by weakness 
there—by the unconquerable consolidated ignorance of the Anto- 
nelli party in Rome, by the idiotic treachery which has its home 
in Naples, and by the morbid dulness of the imperial party in 
Austria, 

There is only one point in the proposal that occasions a doubt in 
our mind; it is the special reserve with regard to Venetia. In 
our opinion it would have been better to make that reserve sub 
silentio; simply omitting the allusion to Venetia, and in terms 
limiting the propositions to the provinces of Central Italy, Rome, 
Sardinia, and Naples. There are more than one objection to the 
express reserve, It necessarily has something like the appearance 
of a guarantee. Now, the five Powers could not give a guarantee, 
unless they were to enforce it; but the enforcement of a despotic 
rule in Venetia, while freedom is accorded to Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, and Romagna, would be so inconsistent mena, and so 
difficult practically, that it could hardly be carried out, without 
the exercise of a tyranny and a cruelty from which the five 
Powers, or at least most of the Five Powers, would shrink. 

Taking the proposal as a whole, it meets the case for all parties. 
It would give the Italians their standing ground. It would let 
them carry out the Emperor Napoleon’s letter. It would spare 
the Papacy. It would reseue Austria from her false position, by 
enabling her to accept some alternative other than a blind per- 
sistance in her present course. ‘That present course, we believe, 
if the Western Powers are true to Italy and to themselves, can 
only end in her own destruction. 

The Austrian Government is teaching us to doubt whether this 
would be an unmitigated calamity. Literally, we are not aware 
of one useful function which the Imperial Government at Vienna 
at present fulfils. As to that idol of the market, ‘‘ the balance of 
power,” Austria, certainly exercises no weight in it now. She 
almost waived the exercise of it during the Crimean war; and 
then, if she exercised it at all, she did so with a vicious ingratitude 
towards her Northern ally, with a cowardly reserve towards the 
Western Powers, and with a dishonest equivocation in the execu- 
tion ; being driven from dubious ground on the Danube, only by 
the threats of the other Powers. The balance of power, there- 
fore, has been injured by her latest actions, and is now only 
threatened with total disturbance by her impotent and convulsive 
attempts to enforce an obsolete despotism. There is not a single 
country under the pressure of Austrian Government, that would 
not be better,—more prosperous, more happy, more effective in pro- 
moting the progress of Europe generally, in politics, arts, pro- 
duction, civilization, and peace, if it were free to act by its own 
Government, instead of the martinet usurpation at Vienna. Let 
the reader take, in succession, each of the countries within the 
Austrian empire, and ask himself, whether what we say is not 
true of each. Austria is, just now, the great political flaw in 
the logic of Europe; she makes herself a blunder, and nuisance, 
and compels constituted Governments to sympathize with the 
Italians in their desire to be released from the encumbrance. 
Lord Palmerston, however, offers to the Austrian Government, if 
it retains within its councils the capacity to understand its own 
position, a new opportunity of reconciling itself with Europe and 
civilization. 

To Roman statesmanship, and to Italian Governments, he has 
shown the practical policy of referring from authorities which 
cannot be reconciled with each other, to the decision of the Ita- 
lian people themselves. Of all races under Austrian rule, they 
are the greatest; they are showing a revival of their ancient 
faculties; they have proved their capacity to exercise the most 
beneficial judgment, in the council upon their own case; and 
Lord Palmerston has suggested to the Emperor Napoleon, a mode 
of carrying out the aim of the most generally approved plan for 
restoring Italy to the political map of Europe. 

There is not an influence arrayed against the western Powers in 
their endeavour to support the self-assertion of the Italians, 
which is not paltry in its substantive power, spurious in its pro- 
fessions, and false in its present action, The Antonelli party has 
vested the maintenance of the Papaey on the retention of small 
provinces in Italy; incapable of perceiving that the tenure of an 
imperial city, with the tribute of Catholic Christendom, offered to 
the Pope by the Emperor Napoleon, was a far grander —— 
even temporally, than the petty insolvent States which have made 
the Papacy, in its temporal government, the opprobrium of Eu- 
rope. The reactionary appeal to the Roman Catholics, therefore, 
comes from a political ection in Rome, and rests upon grounds 
that the judgment of sincere Catholics must despise. The Eng- 
lish Protectionists are endeavouring to upset Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, by attacking him on the score of the treaty, because 
that treaty embodies some spice of “ reciprocity;” their real 
object being, amongst other things, to subserve the cause of the 
petty Sovereigns in Central Italy, and of Austria,—the grand ob- 
structives of free trade, whose name is now taken in vain! While 
Austria is professing intentions of not interfering, while Naples 
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is talking to Sardinia of “ neutrality,” while the Pope is actually 
dependent upon the support of French bayoncts, those three _ 
secutors of Italy are recruiting their forces, declaring martial law, 
intriguing against Napoleon, stimulating an Irish party against 
Lord Palmerston,—the whole of these monstrous combination 
between such English Conservatives as can- be hoodwinked, Pro- 
tectionists that still think Protection possible, Irish Liberals, and 
anti-Gallican alarmists, being actually used in a combinations 
which tends to restore the powers of Austria, and to keep Italy, 
for some few more centuries, under the crushing tyranny of a 
low, unintellectual, unteachable power. It is almost impossible 
that the intelligence of England can be deceived by the spurious 
patriotisms and perverse philanthropies pressed into the service by 
the different sections of this great combination ; and the Commons 
of England will hardly be so stupid, so wicked, as to cross the path 
of the Western Powers in their great enterprise of restoring Italy. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CITY. 
Tur uneasiness continues in the City, notwithstanding the fact 
that clear-sighted men on the summit of Cornhill see, as distinctly 
as possible, the causes which have led to the drain of bullion, and 
the manner in which those causes are bringing about an equili- 





brium. The drain has been decisive and steady, as the figures 
show. 
Week ending. Bullion. Decrease. 
January 13 ...ccccccece £16,224,120 ....ccccccece 
January 20 ....ccceeees 16,884,498 .....eeeee - 339,631 
January 27 .eesessees ee 15,559,096 .......0000- 325,402 
February 1 .occceceeees 14,277,710 ccccceceees - 1,281,386 


There is, indeed, something more than a steady decline. The 
rising of discount on the Thursday, was adopted under that extra 
million of demands, and it is notorious that, although the markets 
seemed to be quieting, the pressure continued into this week. Our 
figures show a total decrease since January 13, of 1,946,419, and 
the drain did not’ stop there. 

Now, what is the cause of this drain? It has been remarkable 
this week that, while other stocks were heavy,—while the quota- 


tion of consols touched as low as 94 and 3, having at the close of | 


last week touched as high as 94%—India rupee stocks were not 
much affected by tfie general heaviness. The rates for private 
discount went at once considerably above the Bank rate, an addi- 
tional impulse being given by the new rule of the Bank, net to 
re-discount the paper brought to it by the great discount houses. 
And if, last week, the private rates went up to 6 or 7 per cent, 
we have, this week, known of their touching the fabulous rate of 
8 per cent for six months’ paper. We are well aware that many 
causes have been at work to promote ‘ tightness,” besides an 
efflux eastward, to the Levant, and yet further; the market being 
already in a state of tension, a special cause came into operation. 
The British public has been seized witha mania for Indian secu- 
rities. This is not altogether without reason in the beginning ; 
but it has been carried beyond reason in the progress. As there 
is supposed to be an implied Government guarantee, in one way 
or other, for most kinds of Indian securities, which bear a higher 
interest than the public securities of this country, they have been 
in extraordinary favour; and the Native debt of India has been 
fixed upon as a peculiarly pleasant investment. This, we believe, 
was, in comparison with other causes, the chief stimulus to the 
outward flow. 

It becomes interesting, therefore, to know what are the con- 
ditions of investment in the Rupee bonds? And we have en- 
deavoured to obtain information of a nature to indicate the pre- 
sent movement and its probable limits. 

In the first place, what is the price of the bonds in India? 
About 1s. 93d. to 1s. 10d. 

What does it cost to bring the paper here? To this, various an- 
swers will be given. The real unavoidable outlay is just the postage, 
or other carriage. Some might pay the marine insurance, which we 
have heard stated at very different rates, one firm demanding the 
poetical price of 40s., another being content with the more rational 
sum of 10s.; but, since the bonds can be cut in half, like bank- 
notes, and sent separately, the risk is really nil; so that insurance 
is a luxury due less to the necessity of the ease than to the fancy 
of the insurer. 

What has been the profit on the operation? Originally, we be- 
lieve, it was as high as 14 or 15 per cent, or even higher ; but, after 
the first opportunity had been turned to advantage, the rate gra- 
dually tended to a more natural level, say 6 or 7 per cent. Last 
week, probably, it ranged at 3 per cent or under. 

What would be the profit with the new discount at the Bank ? 
It is not easy to answer this question off-hand, depending, as it 
does, upon the last advices from India, and upon what is practi- 
cally the rate of money here. The steadiness in the quotations of 
the Rupee paper would imply, that the preference has continued 
even this week, and that a profit is found upon the transaction. 
We have, however, some data for a general opinion, not the less 
correct because we abstain from any pretension of dogmatic preci- 
sion. The amount of the supply in India, in atechnical sense, may be 
said not to be in question. The Native debt, we believe, is about 
fifty millions sterling. The total amount of Rupee paper received 
in this country, up to the end of December last, was 4,098,000/., 
and, probably, the amount now does not exceed five mil- 
lions sterling. We believe that, towards the end of last week, 
excellent paper from India was refused discount ; which shows that, 
even then, attention had been drawn to the grand fact, that 
money was more needed, and is effectively more valuable here, 
than it was in India at the last advices. The price of the bonds 
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was, of course, steadily rising, the profit declining, while the 
value of money is steadily rising here. Thus, we see, distinctly 
enough, that the two tides are meeting, and the great ocean of 
bullion is approaching its level, if, indeed, we have not already 
passed,—though we do not yet quite know it,—that level which 
followed upon the outflow, and must, in turn, be followed by a 
reflux. The Bank has been waiting to ascertain whether that 
point is passed or not, in order, if uecessary, to regulate the flood- 
gates by another screw on the rate of discount; and the common 
herd waits to be instructed by the figures issued from the Bank 
parlour. Those who can look out for themselves, however, al- 
ready see, in the offing, the turn of the tide, and know the natural 
termination of the very intelligible commotion. 





CRIMINAL NEW TRIALS. 

Tue rejection of Mr. M‘Mahon’s suggestion for a Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal is caleulated to prolong, for an indefinite period, the 
settlement of a question, which was forced into importance by the 
recent case of Smethurst. We invent, with the most anxious 
care, the media for providing and hearing appeals which affect 
only property ; and, as if this just concession to remedy errors of 
haste or mistakes in law were sufficient, Parliament determines to 
exclude life and liberty from the same privilege. If a jury can 
misunderstand the operation of the facts, upon which to ground a 
finding in law, and a judge can misdirect a jury, we take it that 
the same errors of juries and judges may be found equally to pre- 
vail in questions involving the property and very existence of 
our fellow subjects. 

Considering the prevalent want of education and acuteness in 
the jury panels, summoned by the sheriff at every assize, it is not 
difficult to realize the idea that an occasional failure of justice may 
take place. The duties of the jury-box, if independently exer- 
cised, require the very highest order of discriminating power, 
But, as we persist in filling our jury-boxes with farmers and shop- 
keepers only, the deliverance is, generally, the reflex of the judge’s 
charge. And yet, if a jury make the most palpable error in a cri- 
minal case, we have no means of correcting it, except by her Ma- 
jesty’s pardon, for an offence which, it may be, was never com- 
mitted. It is true that, if evidence can be collected to show that 
the witnesses-for the prosecution were in error, or perjured, an exa- 
mination takes place at the Home Office. But there injustice is 
done, both to the prisoner and the public, because both are ex- 
cluded from the hearing. The evidence cannot be taken upon 
oath, nor can the means at which a contrary decision is arrived at, 
be known to the public, In Smethurst’s case, for instance, we 
were permitted to know that the case had been referred to Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, as a sort of assessor to the Home Secretary ; 
and, after an inquiry of six days in public, followed, we doubt 
not, by many days’ examination of the matter, by Sir George 
Lewis and his able subordinate, Mr. Waddington, the whole trial 
was set aside upon the mere opinton of one gentleman, who did 
not think the scientific evidence satisfactory. We do not quarrel 
with the vesu/t attained, but the public have every reason to be 
dissatistied with the mode in which the result was attained. Had 
power by statute existed for the Home Secretary, or the Queen’s 
Bench, or any other tribunal, to have ordered a rehearing of the 
scientific evidence, the public might have had reason to be 
satisfied with the result, even if that result were achieved 
only upon the testimony of the eminent surgeon given in public, 

But it is not always the prisoner who is unjustly treated. 
Only this week, the Criminal Court of Appeal upon Crown Cases 
Reserved, has quashed the conviction of a married woman, con- 
victed, with her husband and another person, at the last Northum- 
berland assizes, of feloniously receiving stolen goods. The Court 
held that Mr. Baron Martin ought to have left it to the jury to 
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| say, whether she received the property from her husband, or ac- 


| tively engaged in the transaction. 


It the jury had been asked 


| the former question, and had replied in the negative, the convie- 





tion would have been good. Now, the omission of a judge to put 
the issue properly before the jury ought not to have affected the 
prisoner further than the securing her a new trial. But, for want 
of power to deal with facts upon appeal, the judges were compelled 
to reverse the judgment ; and, in Smethurst’s case, from the same 
want of jurisdiction, the Crown is obliged to accept the opinion of 
an eminent surgeon. Thus the interest of both prisoner and 
public is sacrificed by the want of machinery, armed with power, 
to deal with errors in misdirections, suppressious, or inventions of 
judges, juries, and witnesses, 

The value of a Court of Appeal has received a singular con- 
firmatory proof this week. A clergyman, named Hatch, is pro- 
nounced guilty of a disgraceful offence, and his friends, on 
several grounds, have been applying to the Home Secretary for a 
pardon, Accidentally, apparcutly, Sir George Lewis hears that 
the prisoner has confessed his guilt to the Attorney for the prose- 
cution, a Mr. Pratt, who declines, very properly, to make any 
statement, except upon oath. Had there been a want of juris- 
diction to deal with Mr. Pratt, we can well conceive how the 
Home Office, declining only to interfere, would be charged with 
relying upon a confession obtained under suspicious circumstances. 
But, fortunately, the Queen’s Bench has jurisdiction over Mr. 
Pratt, as one of its officers. And Mr. Pratt’s explanation is one 
the clearest that could be given. Giving way to a little extra 
professional humanity, he suggested Mr. Hatch’s surrender to 
justice, with a view to avoid the publicity of the Hue and Cry. 
On surrender, Mr, Pratt asks for an poe Ane to the prosecutor. 
This the clergyman refuses, and adds a request that Mr. Pratt 
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will deal leniently with him. This is the so-called confession. 
But Mr. Pratt’s conduct, had he been a layman, could not have 
been investigated. To the accident of his being an attorney, we 
owe the inquiry which has dissipated the doubt. 

This case of Hatch is very remarkable, especially in one par- 
ticular. Mr. Hatch has put forward a statement, on oath, with 
the evidence of several witnesses, also on oath, giving a totally new 
aspect. We received the whole of the papers setting forth the 
evidence for a new trial, together with the declaration of eleven 
of the jury, that, if that evidence had been laid before them, they 
would have acquitted the defendant; the twelfth juryman stand- 
ing out upon a technical scruple. We wrote a paper, merely set- 
ting forth this evidence ; but we found that a —_ statement of 
the facts as they were presented to us—a simple description of 
the affidavits, though couched in language which would no more 
have offended our readers than what we are now writing—would 
have constituted a truly painful story, and an undeniable “libel.” 
Now, we had no warrant to handle these private papers publicly: 
we can only express our opinion, in accordance with that of the 
jurymen oh condemned, that they constituted materials for a 
new trial, to reverse the original verdict, and that the law here 
operated to suppress the truth. 

It is not the machinery that is wanting; what we want is the 
power to set the existing machinery in motion. Power might be 
given to the Criminal Court of Appeal to order new trials after 
misdirection or suppression, or falsification of evidence. Or, if the 
Common Law judges are already overworked, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council (which always contains some retired 
judges from Westminster Hall) might have power to advise her 
Majesty, whose Secretary of State’s certificate ought to order a 
rehearing of the case. 

Instances of judicial mistakes are not wanting. The brave old 
Earl of Dundonald suffered from a hasty trial, at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, on a charge of conspiracy in circulating false reports 
of victory, and thereby raising the funds. But who now believes 
that the Earl was guilty? And, as yet, that finding is un- 
reversed ; and one of the bravest of our nobility, so far as the 
vedict of a jury could do it, was found guilty, and suffered the 
penalty. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





It ought to be a question, beyond all comparison of the last im- | 


ortance, to give to innocence» every chance of acquittal. But, so 
ee as our legal machinery is suffered to refuse justice, we foster 
a feeling, amongst the humbler orders, that the Smethursts may, 
by quibbling in private, before a Seeretary of State, obtain a par- 


don ; whilst the poor, who lack friends, must be content to suffer | 


the penalties of error, prejudiee, and haste. Not that we believe 
that the feeling is well founded, but its very existence ought to 
render us jealous of the honour of our law. 


GOOD NEWS OF THE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

Wr cannot inform our readers that the Ministry of Lord Palmer- 
ston is about to justify the apprehensions of the old school, and 
abolish the practice of buying and selling commissions in the 
Army. ‘The thing is not practicable yet. The barbarous relic of 
England’s worst days is destined to exist for some years longer. 
It will continue to exist, not by virtue of its inherent excel- 
lencies, but in consequence of the weakness of the Executive to 
deal at it a decisive blow. However it may have appeared to 
stand upon impregnable ground a few years ago, it does so no 
longer. Shaken by the fire of public discussion, its defenders are 
falling one by one, and its opponents are close upon its outworks, 
which are at this moment hardly tenable—nay which, it is sup- 
posed, may be surrendered from day today. The future of the 
urchase system depends upon two things—Opportunity and 
Money. When the opportunity arrives, the money will certainly 
be forthcoming. 

Among our new allies, we may welcome the ablest, though the 
youngest, military journal of the day—the Army and Navy Ga- 
zette. While defending the purchase system on very questionable 
grounds, that journal frankly states, that the system cannot, and 
ought not, to remain without some modification. And what is 
the modification proposed ?—That purchase should stop at the 
rank of Captain. A very handsome concession, especially when 
coupled with the other recommendations of the writer, that the 
sale of Ensign and Major should be abolished, and that field- 
officers should be promoted by selection. The writer in the drmy 
and Navy Gazette is so strongly in favour of the purchase sys- 
tem, as a good working system per se, that we are compelled to 
accept his concessions to sounder military principles as sure 
symptoms that we have arrived at a turning point on this 

uestion; that the system has reached the climax of its 
ortunes, and that it is now going down hill. Whether the pre- 
sent Government will be able to effect improvements so great as 
those recommended, depends on many contingencies not easily 
forescen ; but should they be unable to take the steps suggested, 
their successors must take them. That is a settled point. It is 
remarkable that our Secretary for War favours modification, and 
that our Under-Secretary for War favours abolition. Nor is it 


| ganized and unfit to continue. 


less remarkable, that the officer spoken of as likely to be the new | 


Adjutant-General, Sir James Yorke Scarlett, is of opinion that 
purchase should stop at the rank of Captain. These facts, and 
the very existence of apprehension in the minds of officers in the 
Army, are alone strong indications of the turn in the tide of 
official opinion. 
alone are wanting to abolish a system which keeps many 


As we have said—opportunity and money | 


| though it presented itself as a sort of saered bull, an 
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and impairs the efficiency of the public service. We wait, there- 
fore, without anxiety, for the statement which Mr. Sidney Herbert 
will have to make in answer to the resolution which Sir De Lacy 
Evans has placed on the Notice l’aper; and make bold to antici- 
pate that the first step towards the abolition of purchase will be 
to take the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel out of the market at the 
Horse Guards, and probably to concede the important demand 
that in future all commanding officers of regiments shall be pro- 
moted by selection. We shal! be agreeably surprised if the Secre- 
tary for War limits the supply of purchaseable public offices to 
those below the rank of Major. The first blow will be struck 
when regimental commanders-are promoted by selection ; the rest 
will follow in good time. 


CLOSED LAW COURTS—A MEMORANDUM, 

Frew events have caused us more thorough satisfaction than the 
very decisive rejection of the bill, proposed by Lord John Man- 
ners, for the enabling of Judges of the Divorce Courts to close 
their doors, and suppress reports. The House of Commons not 
only negatived the motion, but did so in a manner that furnished 
an emphetic and unmistakeable record of old, but not obsolete, 
English feeling on the subject. Itis usual to receive a bill, on its 
first reading, in order that at least a preliminary consideration 
may be given to it. The arguments in favour of ‘guarding the 
eye of innocence from pollution,” have in them a vein of truth, 
and are of a kind to engage the earnest aequiescence of the most 
thoughtful, refined, and estimable men. The motives of Lord 
John Manners, are above suspicion; his personal character is 
such as to conciliate acceptance, even of ordinary political oppo- 
nents, and judgment itself would stretch a point to “oblige” a 
man so generally esteemed ; while Lord John’s ordinary political 
friends were prepared to back him, as an act of Parliamentary 
decorum. Yet, what was the result? Mr, Edwin James, one of 
the youngest Members in the House, took the bull by the horns, 
boldly de- 
clared that such a proposition ought not to be entertained, even at 
that Parliamentary stage,—ought not to be entertained at all. 
And, notwithstanding the matter-of-course support to Lord John 
by conformists in the superficial view, moral and political, the 
motion for the first reading was negatived by 268 to 83,—con- 
siderably more than 3 to 1, 

The paper which we should have written on this debate, we an- 
ticipated in our number for December 31, 1859, Besides many 
other grounds for continuing publicity of report, there are two so 
solid and potent, that they connot be overruled. In the first place, 
publicity is an essential element in our political rights. 

‘It is one of the most precious rights secured to us by our constitution 
that no man shall be deprived of any other right save ‘ according to law, 
enforced by responsible judges, in the full sight of the public. Let the 
judges exercise any free * discretion’ in such matters, and strange interpre- 
tations of ‘ the law’ would pass unchecked,—the sharp point of the wed 
introduced in favour of ‘ authority,’ one of the names assumed by the poli- 

Sutan. Suppress the printed publication, and how, in this multitudi- 
s land, can any sufficient representation of ‘ the country’ assist in the 
administration of justice as it now does, noting every error, checking even 
the honest judge when for one instant he deviates, and sustaining for our 
Anglo-Saxon Bench a character unprecedented and unequalled ?”’ 

In the second place, publicity is essential to example, by which 
the law works. 

** Justice ie rendered in the individual case, and in the rights of one the 
rights of all are recognized and contirmed, ‘the country’ being in court, its 
interests at stake, every time any one individual stands his trial, But thus 
the judge is, in truth, disposing of the rights of multitudes who never come 

tatall. It would be poor work, hopeless, if every case which is 





into court a 
governed by the law, and governed by the verdict of jury, or the judgment of 
judge, had to be brought up, dealt with authoritatively, investigated, 
settled, and ‘recorded. Not only could it not be done, but a society in 
which there was any tendency to such a state of things is itself half disor- 

i a No; only a fraction of the cases truly go- 
verned by the law come before the courts. Society, guided by custom, the 
judgment of the courts, and ‘ example,’ does the vast proportion of law for 
itself. And how could ‘ the example’ reach the millions of this land, to 
] iltitude of cases out of court, if it were not for publication? how 
the judgment, in all its force and rightful bearing, be understood 
t the details which point its motives and application ? ” 

The degree to which the evidence, insuch cases, should be re- 
ported, is an affair for the discretion of the press and its managers, 
If such evidence is necessary,—if its publication is calculated to 
do more good than harm,—the journals, in the exercise of their 
duties, would be compelled to publish. Should a journal distin- 
guish itself for publication of evidence calculated to do harm 
rather than good, the managers of that journal will draw upon it 
the fate that has attended papers which once disfigured our press, 
—extinction. The public benefit, public necessity, are the pe- 
remptory and practical guides which do not, and will not, fail to 
enforce the requisite discretion on the press. 


PETTICOATS AND PECCADILLOES. 
MANTUA once sent us mantua-makers, and gave its name toa 
craft ; it now supplies a new chapter to the philosophy of clothes, 
A lady seldom obtains the honest opinion of a man on feminine 
either loves her, and then— 

** There’s something in her gait 

Gars ony claes look weel’’ ; 

or, as an unattached member of the antagonist sex, he is bound 
to quiz and carp at woman’s whims and garments. and so fulfil 
his natural function of harassing and annoying the enemy. Le 
Maréchal de Camp, Gouverneur, Commandant la ville et la cita- 
delle de Mantoue, Baron Culoz, is a high dignitary in the Austrian 








dress: he 


; ' service, and he has kindly come forward to give us his —- on 
men out of the army, operates unjustly to many men in the army, | a delicate point, and break alance, all “ for love, the ladies,” and 
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for crinoline. The game of the Knight of the Gentle Armour | 
must now shift for itself: the Baron, his crino-lineal descendant, 
has eclipsed him. We are at a penny-a-liner’s loss for words. 
Shall we say the Baron ‘‘ embraces,” ‘“ takes up,” ‘‘ supports,” or 
‘adheres to” crinoline? Taking refuge in a fitting and familiar 
phrase, we must confess that the Baron’s achievements are more 
easily conceived than described. Some ladies of Mantua had the 
audacity to change their minds, and their modes. Perhaps they 
thought crinoline unbecoming ; perhaps they have pretty ancles ; 
rhaps they had a deep political meaning in throwing off the iron 
(wire) rule of a foreign fashion; perhaps, in contracting a bad 
abit, they intended an insulting imitation of the Government— 
but through how many perhapses might we run to find the reason 
why a woman varies the fashion of her dress. It appears, how- 
ever, that the change found favour in the eyes of the gamins of 
Mantua ; and, when the ladies who did not abandon crinoline is- 
sued from the cathedral, these unruly little boys cried ‘‘ Abbasso 
i crinolini”! This has roused the ire of the Baron. On the 
next day, January 30, he issued an order of the day, denouncing 
this outrage. He speaks bitterly of ‘vile instruments of a no- 
torious faction,” who seek ‘‘ to overthrow the order established 
by God and his Holy religion.” What a new light for Mr. 
Planché’s next volume of the History of Costume! Those news- 
pers,—but, then, newspapers are never accurate,—have insinu- 
ated that the Empress Eugenie brought in crinoline for a most 
womanly reason. But Baron Culoz knows better : it is part of 
an order established by a ‘‘ Holy Religion.” He goes on to tell 
us what the naughty little boys have done:—“ Profaning the 
temple, they have wickedly insulted the weak sex, on the subject 
of a fashion universally adopted for some time past.” The Baron 
speaks like a true Conservative. Crinoline is ‘an institution,” 
it has “‘ traditions,” it has been ‘ handed down,” and is quite as 
respectable as the Austrian empire. The Baron, in continuation, 
warns the audacious Mantuan boys, if they persevere, he ‘ will 
use the unrestricted powers confided to him”: “I will employ 
the most severe and rigorous measures to repress similar acts and 
attempts omen insensate.” Pope’s fairy said— 
** To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 
- We trust th’important charge, the petticoat.” 
But, in these modern materialistic days, the fifty-thousand 
Austrian soldiers in and round Mantua—‘ Attention ; right dress” 
are, we suppose, the words of command—are fully required to 
protect the petticoat from the rude little boys who, affecting 
modesty, cry itdown. The most painful inference from this in- | 
trenchment of the crinoline in the far-famed qaudrilateral—akind of | 
military squaring the circle—is, that it is a bad omen for the Central 
Italians. The cause of Italy, it is evident, has been betrayed, | 
when we find an Austrian general a out his troops to defend 
the petticoat invented by the Emperor Napoleon’s wife. | 
It isa very doubtful point whether we dull Englishmen can | 
| 
| 





ever understand continental politics. We think Charles Lamb 
properly review our news from abroad ; for, as he said | 
of Coleridge’s extra ‘‘ serious” talk, ‘‘there is a great deal of 
fun” in foreign politics. Observe the Viennese police looking 
askance at the hats of the Magyars fresh from the country, and 
uneasy at their near approach to the revolutionary wide- awake. 
Remark the agreeable interlude of the police in Naples—knowing | 
shavers—detecting Napoleonism in an “ Imperial” and Victor | 
“mmanuelism in moustaches projecting beyond the cheeks. The 
war on both sides is carried on inthe same spirit. At the carnival 
at Milan, some years ago, ladies were strictly prohibited from com- 
bining the red, white, and green of the Italian tricolour in a | 
dress ; but three sisters ‘‘ promenaded”’ the streets in one carriage | 
—one was dressed in red, another in white, another in green, and 
the police saw the tri-crinoline realized. At Verona, the other | 
day, a dancer had, as usual, flowers thrown to her ; selecting a red | 
flower, a white flower, and some greenery, she made a little | 
bouquet, and pressed it to her heart, amid the applause of the | 
om and the rage of the police. The Austrian commander sent | 
or the girl the next day, and commanded her, in future, never to | 
take up flowers thrown to her by the audience—she should 
‘*trample them under foot.” The next night, the first thrown | 
was a bunch of yellow flowers conspicuously bound in black—the | 
Austrian colours—and, according to order, she ‘‘trampled them 
under foot.” In this way, the Italian Yronde carry on their | 
game ; pitting their light wits against German thickheadedness. | 
In France, the fun is all on one side,—or very nearly so. The 
Débats attempts occasionally to send a sly shot at the Government. 
Its best joke, and pretty often repeated, is when some great eveut | 
has occurred—some grand move of the Emperor—to come out the | 
next day with a large leading article devoted to the affairs of Co- 
chin China, or Japan. On the last occasion,—the suppression of 
the Univers,—the Débats had a long leader explaining the posi- 
tion of the Morocco dispute. But the best jokes in the French 
press are the warnings. Some weeks ago, a provincial paper in 
Brittany received a warning; by law, it is bound to publish the 
avertissement conspicuously at the head of its columns. It did so, 
but it added ‘‘Comment is unnecessary.” For this confessedly 
redundant remark, it received a ‘‘ second warning!” The other 
day the Indépendant de l Ouest printed a petition from the priests 
persecuted by the Republic to Pius VI.; the Prefect im- 
- mediately ‘‘ warned” the ultramontane Editor for his act, 
as ‘‘ tending to establish a species of hypothetical assimila- 
tion” between that period of persecution of the clergy and the 
present time. As the inventor of a new crime, this Prefect deserves 
all thanks, for a new crime is a new source of pleasure to stu- | 
dents of criminal law; and an attempt to “ establish a species of ! 
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hypothetical assimilation” is, we are sure, from the very sound 
of the words, felony of the deepest dye. Some French ‘papers 
imitating official fun, accuse dardinix of a serious crime in 
keeping Savoy—it ‘‘ outrages geography:” a crime we should 
have sympathized with, in the days of our hot youth, when al] 
geographies were abominations, and the Mediterranean sea— 
bounding nearly every country on some side or other—a special 
bore. The Americans meeting on San Juan, the other day, ac- 
cused England of a crime still deeper; it appears that, in keeping 
that island, we outrage ‘both geography and hydrogra by 
The world is certainly getting worse every day: we shal soon 
hear some irritable Czar cry ‘“‘Damn the North Pole,” or some 
audacious Southern potentate “‘ speak disrespectfully of the Equa- 
tor.” 


Gleanings. 

VEGETATION ON THE Mooyn’s Surrace.—On the surface of the moon 
are seen numerous streaks or narrow lines, about a hundred in number, 
which appear, perhaps, more like long narrow furrows than anything else, 
Sometimes they spread themselves on the lunar disc in stright lines ; some- 
times they are seen slightly curved; in every case they are shut in be- 
tween stiff parallel borders. It has often been supposed that these fur- 
rows, the true nature of which has remained hitherto unknown, represent 
the beds of ancient dried-up rivers, or rivers that have not yet ceased to 
flow. Other astronomers think they are streams of lava which have been 
vomited by lunar volcanoes, and which reflect the light of the sun with 
more intensity than the adjacent regions. M. Schwabe, a German astro- 
mer, endeavours, however, to give them another explanation. He has 
published in the Astronomische Nachrichten some facts which tend to show 
that these lines are the result of a vegetation on the surface of the moon, 
According to the author, if the surface of the moon be examined attentively 
with a good telescope and a proper illumination, we discover between the 
lines or luminous furrows of the high mountain called Tycho, and on 
different other points, a quantity of very delicate parallel lines of a greenish 
tint, which were not visible some meals before the observation, and which 
disappear a few months after, to return again in the proper season. These 
lines, which are darker than the adjacent parts, are clearly the result of 
vegetation ; and it is this vegetation which makes the ww parts of the 
moon appear as bright luminous streaks. According to M. Schwabe, these 
lines of vegetation are more particularly visible in the very bright par's of 
the moon which are circumscribed by the mountains Hipparcus, Alba- 
tegnius, Werner, Stcefiler, Maurolycus, Gemma-Frisius, Piccolomini, 
Catharina, Aboufeda, Regio-Montarius, Hell, Gauricus, Wurz-Elbauer, 
Heinsius, and Count Wilhem.— Zhe Photographic News. 


Napo.ron’s Escare rrom ELba.—A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
says:—** Your recent articles upon Napoleon’s sudden escape from Elba recall 
to me a singular story connected with that event, which I have often heard 
from the lips of the party himself, to whom the circumstances occurred. 
My informant was a late dignitary of the church, and formerly in constant 
personal attendance upon George III. A few weeks previous to Napoleon's 
escape my friend, exhausted with a fatiguing walk on the beach at Brighton, 
had seated himself one day under the lee of a boat for a short repose. Pre- 
sently, two foreigners, walking from two different directions, met on the 
other side of the boat. The one had evidently just landed, and the other 
had met him (in thisa secluded part of the wow where they deemed them- 
selves secure from all listeners), to receive a report of the state of prepara- 
tions on the other side of the water for the execution of some great design. 
The latter began by asking how things progressed, and was told in reply 
that all was now ready for the “‘ coup;”’ that the Minister-at-War had so 
stationed the regiments on which he could confide, and so completed all ar- 


| rangements, that there could be no obstruction to the march from the coast 


to Paris, and that everything being now prepared, the sooner the event 
came off the better. The parties then separated in different directions (un- 
conscious of the third party, who, all the while, had been esconced under 
the other side of the boat); the one apparently for reémbarkation ; the 
other to despatch intelligence to head-quarters at Elba. The court, orsome 
of the Ministers, happened to be at Brighton at the time, and my friend, 
without a moment’s delay, communicated the circumstance to Lord Liver- 
pool and Lord Castlereagh, who treated the whole with ridicule, or pre- 
tended to do so, and nothing more was heard of the affair till the papers an- 
nounced the realisation of all that my friend had overheard.” 

Screntiric Hoaxrs.—Sitting down, in all gravity, to define our term, 
we found it not so easy as we expected to say what a hoax is. The learned 
have discussed the word in that first of Vhat-nots, the Notes and Queries ; 
and the suggestion of Tillotson seems to find most favour, namely, that 
hocus-pocus, from the first word of which oar is a coruption, was itself a 
corruption of the Hoe est corpus of the mass. But definition by etymology 
is digging at the foundation of a house to find out the name of the tenant. 
What then is a hoax, on none but above-ground considerations? Is it a 
successful attempt to deceive, without any motive but fun? This would 
throw out a very famous instance, De Foe's story of the apparition of Mrs. 
Veal, written to sell Drelincourt on Death. That precise circumstantiality 
—inimitably narrated—of the washed silk gown in which the dead lady ap- 
peared to the living one who did not know that her friend had had her 
gown washed, convinced all the ladies, not only that the story was true, but 
that the evidence was for them alone to judge of. Come now, don’t you 
— to know about washed silk, said a lady to her husband, when he 
aughed at the ghost. Again, do the intention and the success constitute 
the hoax, even though the story should happen to be true? When Flam- 
steed was pestered by an old woman to know where her lost bundle of linen 
was, he drew a square in a circle, and, after pondering the diagram, pro- 
nounced that the stars said it was in a certain ditech—and there it was 
found, to the horror of the poor Astronomer-Royal, who could in no wise 
persuade his client that it was all luck. We believe it to be the law that a 
person who on April-fool Day speaks the truth by accident, intending to de- 
ceive, is himself ruled to be the fool. Again, Pons, the comet finder, wrote 
to his friend Baron Zach, in despair, saying that the comets were all gone, 
and that he had not had one for many months. Zach, who was a sly joker, 
an astronomical Voltaire, wrote back that Ae had seen the sun clear of spots 
for just as long a time; but that his friend might be sure that the comets 
and the spots would return together. And so he, Zach as aforesaid, lived 
quietly on in the happiness of having quizzed a friend ; but his placid en- 


joyment became quite a sensation when, a few montiis afterwards, Pons 


wrote again in triumphant rapture to tell him that he was quite right, for 
that there had come two large spots on the sun and a comet the next even- 
ing. Suppose it should turn out that the spots ave some connexion with 
comets. Who would have supposed they ase anything to do with the 
magnetic state of the earth? And yet this is proved, and, as Dogberry 
says, will go near to be thought so shortly. Should solar spots and comets 
be in some concatenation accordingly, which was hoaxed, Zach or Pons ?— 
Maemillan’s Magazine, No. 3. 
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BOOKS. 


YONGE’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON,* 

A ciassicaL life of Britain’s most illustrious Captain has not yet 
been written. Much material, however, has been collected, and 
the day will no doubt arrive when this ‘‘ king of men,” like Ho- 
race’s Agamemnon, will have his ‘sacred poet,”’ not indeed to 
sing his doings in jingling rhyme, but to tell them in the plain 
beauty of a homely English prose, that shall be poetic because it 
makes us see and feel, with a present sympathy of sense and in- 
telligent emotion, the facts of perennial interest in the career of a 
heroic man. Among the contributors or arrangers of valuable 
material Mr, Yonge has claims to take high rank. Assisted in 
his task by the present Duke of Wellington, who has courteously 

rmitted his frequent appeals ; availing himself of the access ac- 
corded to the copious and valuable political diary kept by the late 
Lord Colchester ; and informed as to the Duke’s private habits by 
his domestic secretary, Mr. Algernon Greville, this new biogra- 
pher has some privilege of knowledge which justifies his assump- 
tion of the office of reporter to a really great man. 

In addition to a portrait, maps and plans, this work contains, 
in an appendix, ‘‘the important memorandum on the battle of 
Waterloo drawn up by ‘the Duke himself’ as a commentary on 
the narrative of General Clausewitz.” It possesses also an index. 

In opinion Mr. Yonge is aristocratic and conservative ; when illi- 
beral, illiberalon principle ; and even not unfavourable to such re- 
forms as are of the kind termed organic. A strong anti- Whig, he ap- 
pears to discern little merit in the hereditary monopolists of political 
amelioration. An ordinary radical historian, however, would 
assuredly be open to an analogous imputation. The generous can- 
dour that prompts an ayowal of our own faults, in private or pub- 
lic life, and acknowledges the often splendid superiorities of oppo- 
nents, is as yet a rare quality. It is not the less a duty which 
the time demands and even facilitates, in any review of the last 
seventy years of English history, to indicate the virtues as well as 
the derelictions of the political section to which we are opposed. 
The liberal party has committed errors no less than the anti-liberal 
party. Whig and Tory have alike served the State, nor is it just 
to debit one with all the evil and the other with all the good of 
our modern social evolution. If Reform legislation has its tri- 
umphs, Conservative administration is not without its victories. 
If Lord Castlereagh, in brilliant emulation of Mrs. Malaprop, did 
accuse an honourable gentleman of ‘‘ turning his back upon him- 
self,” he showed statesmanly sagacities which it would be but 
justice in his more grammatical opponents to allow. In this spirit 
of generous recognition few political works are conceived or exe- 
cuted. If we hesitate to include Mr. Yonge’s among the excep- 
tional few, we willingly acknowledge that his criticism is not that 
of a blind partisan or a systematic detractor. If he has no admi- 
ration for Whig statesmanship, he admits at least the existence 
of some elements of good in Whig measures. If he is impeded by the 
ordinary limitations of modern Toryism, his conviction of the in- 
trinsic worthlessness of free speculation and democratic institutions 
is deliberate and sincere. For instance, reluctantly allowing or- 
thodox dissent an entrance into Parliament, he conscientiously 





closes the doors of the Imperial Senate against absolute non-con- | Abeer: 
’ — ot. ~yandpepeanigeren : , and as such became a member of the Cabinet.” In the temporary 


formists, thus ignoring their primary rights as men and citizens. 
Accordingly he justities Wellington’s opposition to the Jew Relief 
Bill of 1833, maintaining that the principle of toleration does not 
apply to those who deny “proved facts or revealed truths.” 
‘“* Who,” he demands, ‘“‘ would trust a steward of his estate who 
denied that two and two make four? And how can it be argued 
that in the still more important matter of legislation we should 
trust those who deny truths still more important than those of 
arithmetic ?” 

With such convictions or prepossessions has the present bio- 
— entered on his task ; giving us, in the end, a somewhat 








| but one doubtful tradition of his schoolboy career has been pre- 


served. His Indian successes, his Irish taryship, his com- 
mand in the Peninsula, are illustrated with more or less of la- 
borious copiousness in the first volume of this work ; his brilliant 
but judicious strategy, his unfailing resources, his fine practical 
discernment and his courageous determination in the midst of 
the obstructions and complexities resulting from disastrous cir- 
cumstance, perverse elichnens, and official fatuity, are all fairly 
exhibited ; while his magnanimity, patience and humanity, are 
fittingly noted and commended. The crowning victory of Wa- 
terloo, where Wellington with 68,000 men defeated Napoleon 
with 72,000 or perhaps even 80,000, left our great countryman 
not only the conqueror in war but the arbiter in peace. It was 
then that he determined to enforce the policy of treating France 
as a friendly country; it was then that he suggested the spon- 
taneous recall by the French nation of Louis XVIII., whieh 
really seems to have been the only practicable procedure ; it was 
then that, while refusing the ex-Emperor a passport, he wrote to 
Blucher, who had avowed his intention to shoot Napoleon when- 
ever he caught him, denying that the Vienna declaration to which 
the Prussian General had appealed could authorize any such ac- 
tion, and reminding him that they had played too noble a part to 
become executioners. It was while Wellington held this lofty 
eminence that the trial of Ney took place. It has been said that 
the French Marshal was protected by the terms of the military 
convention, and it is certainly difficult if not impossible to under- 
stand the import of the 12th article (which secured to every in- 
dividual in the capital his rights and liberties, and promised that 
no inquiry should be made into the political conduct or opinions 
of any one), unless we sup it to apply to the hostile armies, 
binding only the generals that signed, or to the civil authorities. 
For foreign generals to institute any such political inquiry 
would, as Mr. Yonge admits, have been an iniquitous and un- 
precedented measure. Yet there is evidence that neither the Duke 
of Wellington, Fouché, Carnot, Moncey, nor any of Ney’s Coun- 
cil, conceived the clause really to protect the gallant but weak- 
minded and traitorous soldier. it we admit the force of the 
evidence we are obliged to accept the alternative position, that the 
article had a purely military reference, and to give it such a 
meaning or no-meaning as may seem most plausible. The peers 
at once declined to entertain an argument founded on a military 
convention, The Duchesse d’Angouléme is reported to have 
urged, with vehement insistance, the expediency or justice of 
Ney’s execution. The Duke of Wellington, though it was be- 
lieved in many quarters that he privately recommended a miti- 
gation of the penalty, refused to interfere with the course which 
the French Government had resolved to adopt. Great obloquy 
attached to the Duke for this refusal, but his “ rigorous regard 
for truth and honesty” is so firmly established, that his decision 
can only be attributed to that stern sense of duty which was the 


| master motive of all his conduct. 


| the progress of his sons, 


iffuse but, we think, a faithful ‘ account of the chief incidents | 


in the life of one who was before the eyes of the world for a longer 

riod than has yet been granted to any other public man in the 
istory not only of England but of Europe . . . . from the day 
that he was first appointed to important command as Governor of 
Mysore to that of his death—a period of above half a century.” 
Mr. Yonge’s narrative is appreciating, and even admiring ; but it 
nowhere evinces that calm-sustained glow of composition which a 
real creative enthusiasm would impart. It wants epical com- 


pleteness, and that De Foe like circumstantiality, which enables | “sanctioned the formation and approved the objects of the Holy 


us to realize the absent and unfamiliar. We have found no great 
original thought in the whole of this book about one of our 
greatest modern men. 
of Napoleon and Wellington was; nor what was the significance 
of their protracted contest. The style is answerable to the cha- 
racter of the book. It is not terse nor graphic, it is not that of 
our best philosophic or rhetorical historians. It is, however, 
always respectable and intelligible, and if sometimes verbose and 
wearying, somctimes also lively and attractive. 

The estimate which Mr. Yonge forms of the Duke’s character 
is not exaggerated. He is no servile flatterer of his hero. He 
highly appreciates his moral and intellectual nature, but we 
rarely find ourselves challenging his judgment; we believe never, 
except when the question at issue is one of principle. We could 
have wished to have learned something of the early life of Arthur 
Wesley or Wellesley ; but no recollection of the childhood and 


_* The Life of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington. By Charles Duke 
Yonge, Published by Chapman and Hall. 


| Alliance”; but it is now notorious, affirms Mr. 


We are not made to feel what the world | 
| federacy. 


Disbanding in 1818 the Army of Occupation, the Duke of Wel- 
lington returned to England. From this time it became his 
“peculiar fortune, after having served his country for nearly a 
quarter of a century in the field, to render her a service of even 
longer duration at the Council board.” ‘ Before the end of the 
year 1818 he succeeded Lord Mulgrave as Master of the Ordnance, 


retirement which followed, Mr. Yonge shows us the Duke, in his 
fatherly capacity, making constant visits to Eton to inquire inte 
‘ f s. Destined to ‘serve the king,” as 
soldiers, they were not the less required to attain a respectable 
degree of scholarship, on which the Duke, influenced perhaps 
by Lord Wellesley’s early classical reputation, set a high 
value. But above all, it was their father’s request, so gravely 
and beautifully worded, that they “ should be brought up as 
Christian aliens in all singleness and simplicity, and taught 
to postpone every consideration to that of duty.” Next to the 
education of his children came his care for the estate of Strath- 


fieldsay, conferred on him by the Parliament. A bad soil, con- 


| sisting chiefly of sour clay, was en | brought into a con- 


| 


dition of unexpected fertility. The farm-houses were enlarged. 
The wooden cabins were replaced by warm and substantial 
dwellings, with an ample breadth of garden ground assigned to 
each, and let at a ssleeel rent, ‘‘so that the condition of the 
husbandmen soon became a model for other landlords.” ; 

In 1822, Wellington was selected as eae’ representative at 
the Congress of Verona. The Duke has been accused of having 


onge, that from 
the first he protested against that unjust and mischievous con- 
The condition of Spain then became a subject of 
anxious deliberation. The French Ministers were desirous of re- 
establishing Ferdinand’s authority by force, and endeavoured to 
obtain the sanction of the Congress for such interference. As- 
serting the principle’ of non-intervention, and earnestly wishing 
to preserve peace, Wellington vainly endeavoured to save France 
from the discredit of an unjustifiable invasion. On this occasion 
as in his mission to St. Petersburgh in 1826, the Duke ‘show 
himself a most skilful diplomatist and a most faithful and able 
expositor of the policy of his government.” — a 
-assing over the Duke’s advocacy of Canning’s pe ager for 
“the despatch of a British force to aid our ancient ally,” when 
Portugal was invaded by Spain ; and glancing at his accession, on 
the.Duke of York’s death, 1827, to the Command-in-chief of the 
Army, we come to the political complications which preceded 
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and followed the death of the great orator-Statesman in that year. 
Mr. Yonge seems to leave it undecided whether the Duke’s sepa- 
ration from Canning was founded on erroncous prejudice or based 
on solid reason, condemning, however, his resignation of a purely 
military office, and rejecting his unwarrantable characterization 
of Canning’s letter as one of rebuke and insult. The knot, how- 
ever, was uptied or rather cut by the new Premier’s death. Lord 
Goderich’s short-lived administration followed, to be almost 
suddenly succeeded by one over which Wellington himself 
seosided. 

Hitherto the Duke had been an inveterate opponent of Catholic 
emancipation. The disturbed state of Ireland now induced him 
to abandon his opposition and to advocate a measure which he 
had once denounced. Not regarding the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims as a reasonable satisfaction of justice but as a com- 
pulsory surrender to political expediency, he rested his case solely 
on the condition of [reland, and preferred the alternative of ad- 
mitting an anti-Protestant element into the national Senate to 
that of a possible civil war. Mr. Yonge, in ratifying the sentence 
of the Duke, when he pronounced Catholic emancipation indis- 

ensable to the peace of the United Kingdom, willingly acknow- 
fed es that it was demanded no less by justice than by policy. 
he administrative ability of the chief of the Tory Cabinet is 
the theme of Mr. Yonge’s special panegyric. The reduction of 
the State expenses was the object which the Duke and his col- 
leagues had particularly at heart. ‘Pensions, sinecures, and 
useless posts, were abolished with unsparing hand. In the war 
estimates great retrenchments were effected without any diminu- 
tion of military efficiency. In the year 1830 eight millions of 
the National Debt had been paid off, and a remission of taxes to 
the amount of three millions and a half was then effected without 
imperilment of the revenue.” Among other measures for which Mr, 
Yonge approves of the Wellington Administration, was one for the 
temporary mortgaging of Poor-rates, intended to promote emigra- 
tion ; another for ‘the prohibition of Scotch one pound notes into 
England ; the Beer Act, the new Police Act, and the new Corn- 
law, which ‘‘ opened the door in some degree to free trade, sub- 
stituting the principle of limited importation for the previous rule 
of almost absolute restriction.” 

Beaten in a division following a debate immediately connected 
with a fresh settlement of the Civil List, and apprehending a more 
decisive defeat on the question of Reform, the Wellington admin- 
istration resigned, after it held office not quite three years. 

In 1832 the Reform Bill past ; not without strenuovs _— 
from the Duke of Wellington, who, however, says Mr. Roebuck, 
‘nobly redeemed his error by yielding to the popular demand,” 
In criticising this measure our author admits that the Bill intro- 
duced undeniable improvements, and allows the right of honest, 
independent and educated intelligence to such a voice in the 
management of public affairs as is implied in the possession of a 
vote at the election of a representative. On the other hand, he 
contends that some of Wellington’s forebodings have been strictly 
realized, that delegation does threaten to displace representation, 
and — the Government is rendered deplorably and perniciously 
weak, 

A singular illustration of the energy and promptitude of the 
Duke’s character was afforded in the year 1834, when after the 
resignation of the Whig ministry, ol 
elapsed before Peel’s return from Italy, he conducted the whole 
business of the Government for three weeks. For this concentra- 
tion of offices he was assailed with violent reproach and made the 
subject of harmless ridicule. His conduct was characterized by one 
member of the House as deserving of impeachment ; by others it was 
termed illegal or unconstitutional. ‘‘ Others again, with H. B., the 
earicaturist, found an excuse for the variety of his duties in the mul- 
tiplicity of his titles ; and issued a list of the new Cabinet, assign- 
ing the seals of the Home Office to the Prince of Waterloo, the 
presidency of the Council to the Marquis of Torres Vedras,” and 
so forth. Whatever may be thought of the transaction, when 
viewed as a question of abstract politics, no imputation can now 
rest on the patriotism of a man who did but ‘accept the supreme 

wer in the state to hold it as a sacred deposit till he could place 
it in the hands to which it was entrusted.” 

In 1846 we find the Duke codperating in carrying the bill for the 
repeal of the corn laws, vindicating the measure on the ground of 
its positive necessity, as he had previously defended the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. Mr. Yonge denies'that the Duke is here to be 
accused of inconsistency, since he was always true to the princi- 


ple which he laid down, that the government of a nation is usually | 


a choice between evils, or at least between difficulties, and that the 
task of its governors is to choose the least evil or the least diffi- 
eult path. It must however, we think, be allowed that Welling- 
ton’s merit as a statesman was exhibited in the practical rather 
than in the speculative sphere of politics. He appears to have 
disliked all organic changes, and to have admitted them only on 
compulsion. He was a sagacious and masterly administrator, not 
a philosophic politician. His change of policy was owing rather 
to the coercion of circumstance than the force of conviction. 
‘¢ Needs must when the Devil drives,” might have been his motto. 
In this prompt acceptance of the cogent fact of political defeat, 
and the consequent choice of the path of least danger or least 


difficulty, he evinced, in close union with the clear common sense | 


of the agen eae something of that soldierly decision 
which his experience in the field had rendered almost instinctive. 
Mr. Yo throughout his second volume bears frequent wit- 


ness to Wellington’s emphatic recognition of the duty of pre- 


during the interval that | 


serving peace, and his diligent and successful labours to main- 
tain it. Unlike the English Minister who avowed himself g 
lover of honourable war, this preéminent soldier deprecated it ag 
the greatest of calamities, and when wantonly entered into ag 
the greatest of crimes. In his government of the Army a leading 
object with the Duke was its moral improvement. Thus, while 
he resisted the entire abolition of corporal punishment he im- 
posed a legal limit on its amount. It is important also to re- 
member that for the true elevation of the Army the Duke looked 
chiefly to the encouragement of a general scheme of education, 
| and that he it was who inaugurated the examining system, 
‘‘ which has been extended since his death, and has already pro- 
duced valuable fruit.” Nor must all notice of the Duke’s plang 
for the defence of the kingdom be forgotten here, especially his 
repeated recommendation to embody and discipline our old con- 
| stitutional force, the Militia. 

Admirable as was Wellington’s loyal and patriotic discharge of 
duty, it was not the only virtue which was conspicuous in his life, 
His high-minded support of the policy of his political opponents, 
where he could conscientiously give it, as in the case of the first 
China war, when he “successfully vindicated the conduct of the 
Ministry in sanctioning the continuance of the opium trade” ; 
his liberality to friends, as when hearing that Lord Hill’s famil 
| had met with severe pecuniary loss he placed his purse and his 

house in Paris at Hill’s disposal ; his noble er me pe as in 

his estimate of Canning’s ‘great and varied abilities,” when he 
proposed to Parliament to grant a pension to the family of that 
distinguished Minister; and his courageous candour, as in his 
confession of error in the question of the Roman Catholic 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and his frank withdrawal of objection te 
Lord Sydenham’s ordinance—all like attest the inspiration of a 
truthful and magnanimous nature. 

Mr. Yonge, however, does not pretend that his hero was with- 
out excesses or defects. These excesses or defects we shall not 
enumerate here. The Great Duke lived down well-nigh all his 
unpopularity, and in his calm and grand old age was acknow- 
ledged as a sort of sovereign arbitrator that stilled the contending 
passions of political party, till in 1845 he stood supreme in the 
national regard. 

** He used to ride at this time,’’ says his admiring biographer, ‘‘ a horse 
of remarkable appearance, a dark bay, with a silver mane and tail; and 
every afternoon, when the sight of a groom, leading him in front of the 
Horse Guards, gave signs that the Duke might be expected to come forth 
from his office, a crowd would gather round the well-known steed, examin- 
ing all his points with the deepest apparent interest, till his master appeared, 
when, in a moment, every hat was raised, as though he had been a Royal 
prince ; and often the respectful silence of the throng was broken by a cheer, 
which speedily became unanimous as the old warrior, raising his finger to 
his hat, cantered down the shady side,” 





COMMERCIAL CRISES," 

Tue volume which has brought this subject to the attention of 
the public, cannot fail to command the interest of those who stud 

the sources of national greatness, and concern themselves wit 

the many changes which belong to finance in the great emporium 
of wealth. It may be that many are weary enough of a question, 
which, when daily discussed through several months of the years 
1857-’8, really had a tiresome and a wretched aspect. It was 
monotonous in its character; the periodical narratives only 
| showed the misery which was going forward, the immoralit 

which was practised, and the utter recklessness of waste which 
| was consequent on the collapse of trade. Nor were the remedies 
then proposed a whit more interesting. Scarcely two men were 
agreed in the thing to be done; bankers, merchants, and ac- 
countants, gave their ‘‘ experiences,” but not one could propound a 
plan which would obviate similar disasters. The fact is, that the 
very proportions of the crisis were sufficient to alarm more than 
ordinary minds, and the time when crash upon crash was occur- 
ring in the commercial world of both hemispheres, was not th: 
period for calm reasoning or philosophical inquiry. 

The subject, however, from its extraordinary magnitude, and 
the enduring interest it possesses, especially deserves the record 
which we have now received from Mr. Evans. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with commerce, and his study of banking in its most en- 
; larged sense, render him peculiarly qualified to marshal these 
events. The public were, moreover, indebted to him for a history 
of the crisis of 1847-8, and upon every ground he has shown his 
fitness to undertake the present work. Nor has it failed.to do 
justice to his abilities and resources, As a careful, painstaking 
effort, there are on every page indubitable proofs of the author’s 
industry. It is the only book that has gathered into a focus the 
accumulative stores of wisdom which the greatest crises has pro- 
duced ; and no man of business, no statician, or statesman, can 
, dispense with a knowledge of the ‘‘ facts and figures” with which 
the work abounds. This praise is consistent with the opinion 
that there are omissions which have yet to be supplied, if any- 
thing like a remedy is found to prevent these disastrous occur- 
rences. Mr. Evaus is evidently not the man, with all his in- 
dustry, to deter the public from giving a blind faith to any 
trading absurdities or speculative mania which may again appear, 
He does not, indeed, to our mind, do all that is in his power to 
expose the hollowness and rottenness of much that belongs to 
modern commerce, nor does he expose, with all the force he 
should employ, the vice of modern banking, as too often found to 
exist. There is no attempt either made by Mr. Evans to enter 
into philosophical inquiry into the causes and consequences of 


| _* The History of the Commercial Crisis 1857-"8, and the Stock Exchange Panic 
of 1859. By D. Morier Evans, Published by Groombridge and Sons. 
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these severe disasters which, with singular exactness, appear to| world at large had opened up to British enterprise by the gold 


disturb, every ten years, the whole atmosphere of trade, to over- | 
turn all calculations for continued prosperity, and to disarrange 
the prices of commodities from every region of tho globe. 

It is remarkable how complete the view is of human folly, 
when traced through the great ‘‘ convulsions” of trade. In 
European politics, there come, ever and anon, the changes which 
history shows to revolve between democracy and absolutism; the 
alternations from the wild liberty of the mob to the grinding 
military despotism being passed through as regularly as a ma- 
chine would move, or the heart perform its pulsations. So with 
trade. Ease and contidence lead to a licentiousness that is sure 
to require severe correction, which is manifested in high rates of 
interest, in a limitation of credit, and in those processes of weed- 
ing so necessary to rid the world of weak and rotten houses of 
business. The book before us, in its first ‘ section” or chapter, 
ably reviews the course of events in the present century, showing 
that there were, in the years 1825-6, in 1836-7, in 1847-8, and, 
lastly, in 1857-8, great disturbances to the trade and finances of 
the country. The first panic was the result of the inflation which | 
followed the settlement of peace, and marks the close of the first 

eat period of prolonged prosperity. The condition of England 
fad been much advanced and improved by the return to commer- 
cial enterprise ; the whole value of property had changed by the 
political stability which was generally felt and there was no 
abatement, for a time, to the gigantic hopes of men who had 
“ risen with the tide,” and been carried onward by the stream of 

rosperity. Companies of every description were formed; foreign 
we were raised; and commerce with distant countries was ex- | 
tended beyond reason, ‘‘ The glut of money,” says Mr. Evans, 
“and the consequently low rate of interest that had prevailed 
during the greater part of the year 1824, and at the beginning | 
of the year 1825, had induced private bankers to advance money 
on securities not readily to be realized ; and hence, when the mer- 
chants applied to them for assistance, they were unable to afford | 
it, and several failures occurred in the commercial world as the | 
commencement of a state of disasters which soon reached the bank- | 
ers themselves.” The reflection of these times may be seen by the 
following statistics. In 1825, the banks which failed were seventy- 
nine in number; their liabilities were upwards of 14,000,000/. 
and their assets about 11,000,000/, In 1826, the banks which | 
failed were twenty-five in number; their liabilities were 4,650,000/., 
and their assets 3,300,000. With these banks went the ‘‘ bubble 
companies,” and the thousand absurd schemes which had been | 
deluging the stock-markets, as well as deluding the simple and 
unwary out of their stores of hoarded or fictitious wealth. Mr. 
Evans quotes from a masterly pamphlet on British Losses by Bank 
Failures, a passage which the cieeatinn of our enlarged paper- 
currency would do well to ponder over ere they again propound 
their nostrums for improving trade. The paper-currency was 
then unnaturally increased not less than 8,000,000/., by country 
banks and the Bank of England combined, which only augmented 
the difficulties of the times, and caused the blow, which was in- 
evitable, to be the more severe when it was at last inflicted. The 
next panic is well described in a few words by Mr. Evans. 

“The spirit of speculation that preceded the panic of 1836-37 was totally 
different in its character to that which had convulsed the commercial world 
eleven years before. Joint-stock banks, which had been made legal, as far 
back as 1826, by the repeal of an old law, forbidding the formation, in Eng- 
land and Wales, of any banking establishment having more than six mem- 
bers, suddenly became a favourite object of enterprise ; and, whereas, during | 
the same years that immediately followed the alteration of the law, the num- 
ber of joint-stock banks established in England and Wales had not exceeded 
thirty-four, a number which had increased to sixty by the end of December, 
1835, no less than forty-two additional establishments were organized in the 
course of 1836, making a total of 102, of which more than three-fourths were 
banks of issue. The number, which may be raised to nearly 200, if the 
various branches be taken into consideration, refers to England and Wales 
“ r, rt is, therefore, exclusive of thirteen joint-stock banks established in 

reland. 

In addition to these features, there were new speculations of a 
most miscellaneous character, leading to undue expansion of trade, 
particularly with America, which as usual with foreign trade 
when improperly pushed, turned the exchanges against England, 
drained the Sank of bullion, restricted general discounts ; and, in 
the end, occasioned wide-spread disaster. The crisis of 1847-8 is 
the next, and the most important yet noticed. It was attended | 
with peculiar cireumstances,—the failure of the potato crop, the 
changes arising from the commercial legislation of the country, 
and the enormous diversion of capital to the railway companies, 
each operating to add force and disaster to causes which were 
strong enough of themselves to bring about another revolution in 
financial circles, There is a nearness and familiarity with this 
crisis which must enable all to remember how it brought down 
men who were reputed to be ‘‘ merchant princes,” how the con- 
tagion spread from one class to another, embracing old West In- 
dian firms, gigantic houses trading on borrowed millions to 
the East, and sweeping away with resistless energy a crop of city | 
magnates, bank directors, and great speculators. This crisis, too, 
is memorable from it being the first which occurred after the Act 
of Sir Robert Peel had been applied to the Banking Institutions 
of the country; the more so as the spirit of that great measure 
was invaded, and a precedent then established which will not be | 
without an influence on succeeding events. 

The cursory glance thus taken of the early crises of the century | 
will enable our readers to prepare their minds for the narrative | 
which Mr. Evans proceeds to give as introductory to the last and 
the greatest crisis, that of 1857-8. 


| 


He wisely shows how the | 


and silver production of South America—by the great powers de- 
veloped in the United States and Russia—by the discoveries of gold 
in California and Australia—and by the spirit of colonization and 
general mobility which had extended to the most distant regions 
of the globe. Upon the influence of the gold productions, we ex- 
tract a passage which marks the coming disasters— ; 
** Through the enormous increase in the production of gold, which mit 
, 


| be taken to have risen, including the estimated yield of the entire work 
' from 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. in 1849, to 34,000,000/. or 35,000,0002. in 


1858, the basis of credit may be fairly supposed to have been proportionably 
enlarged, and the buying and dealing ge ranking in arithmetical ratio, 
the whole could not be conducted with profit, the counteractive effect of 
competition terminating in some branches with loss. With operations of 
this magnitude trebled, or quadrupled as they might easily be, elements, 
however small, of doubtful trading, could scarcely fail to intrude, and these, 
in their early stages, being attended with little inconvenience, have aug- 
mented as the tide of commerce swelled, till, as in the late distressing cases, 
the bubble burst, and at once indicated the fragile foundation on which the 
huge overshadowing fabric had been reared.”’ : é : 

The work then enters at length into the main object of its pub- 
lication, tracing how from this period of England’s huge sue- 
cesses, and extended prosperity—after there had been the most re- 
markable blessings conferred upon its trade, its a its 
influences, there a over its territories and the whole civilized 
world a cloud, which widened in its course until it blighted the 


| very fame of its merchants and financiers, —— the progress of 


commerce, and made men pause in their confidence. We have, at 
least, suggested thoughts which can be extended by those in- 
terested in this subject, and marked our appreciation of a book 
which must become a standard authority. 


NEW NOVELS,” 


Lethelier is written to illustrate two theories, the one social, the 


other literary. This fact we gather from the conversation of two 
persons who fulfil, in the novel, functions analogous to those of 
the Chorus in a Greek drama. The social theory is, that ‘in do- 
mestie life the largest percentage of misery is produced yy nega- 
tive crimes ”’—that is to say, ‘‘ pompous neglectful blindness on 
the part of those who, directly or indirectly, possess parental 
power and influence ;” that the world is full of negative villains, 


| and that ‘‘ such persons do more harm than the downright rufians, 


for society combines to defend itself against open enemies, while 
it lets the animaleule eat into its heart.” The literary theory is, 
that, in novels, more attention should be paid to details, and less 
to scenic effect, and that they should be constructed, as it were, 
on pre-Raphaelite principles, the story being painted without con- 


| ventional colouring; for, says Chorus, “‘ We are too apt to confound 


dramatic power with dramatically placed incidents. Time and space 
limit the acted drama—the novel is unfettered, But the former has 
the advantage of concentration and proximity to the public, and 
avails itself of that advantage by using broad, effective touches of 
contrasted colouring—as the latter has the advantage of command- 
ing time and space, and might avail itself of it by truthfulness of 
detail—but does not.” Does it not? As a general assertion, this 
is, at least, questionable ; it is decidedly untrue as regards many 
particular instances, among which it is enough to mention Miss 
Austen’s novels, It strikes us that, in truthfulness of detail, and 
freedom from conventional colouring, Miss Austen has realized 
the ideal which Mr. Dering has indicated in the above passage, 
but which he has failed to exemplify in the story of Letheher, 
He has not painted a picture, but some oo of studies for parts 
of a picture, and has tried to make up for their want of unity by 
lecturing upon them, This mode of treatment is quite as conven- 
tional as that which he condemns, and far less pleasing. He tells 
his story aphoristically, patching together disjointed bits of ac- 
tion with plenty of didactic matter, and, though both elements are 
good enough in their way, they damage each other by their in- 
congruous union, The reader is but languidly interested in the 
persons in the tale, because he is not allowed to fix his attention 
continuously on them and their doings, or to be left long alone 
in their company; and, from a full enjoyment of the author's 
shrewd discourse, he is debarred by a feeling of its obtrusiveness. 
This feeling is not the less strong because the author does not al- 
ways speak in his own person, but affects to disguise himself 
under such masques as Acton and Lady Erpingham. The voice is 
still the same, and these two persons, who talk more than all the 
rest, and do nothing, are evidently produced for no other purpose 
than to serve as lay figures in the performance of Mr. Dering’s 
monopolylogue. 





Seldom have we found, in any religious novel, more freedom from 
religious pedantry, combined with earnest advocacy of fixed prin- 
ciples of belief, than in les and No; or Glimpses of the Great 
Conflict, It is a most favourable specimen of its class, but the 
class itself is illegitimate, and the best of its members cannot be 
wholly exempt from the defects inherent in its constitution. A 
novelist is no more forbidden by the nature of things to deal with 
religion than with any other powerful motive of human action ; 
but his licence extends no further in the one case than in the 
other. It may be his business to indicate the manner in which 
creeds and circumstances react upon each other, how the former 
wax and wane, how they affect the character, conduct, and well- 
being of individuals aad bodies of men, but he exceeds his pro- 

* Lethelier. By Edward Heneage Dering. Published by 
“— a > —_ of the Great Conflict. Published 
by Macmillan and Co. 

The Hallow Isle Tragedy. 1 three volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall, 

Elfiein Sicily. In two volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall, 


In two volumes, 


In three volumes. 
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vince when he undertakes to treat them argumentatively, or to re- 
view the evidence for or against them. He then incurs the 
inevitable fate of all who attempt to unite two cg pro- 
cesses ; he spoils them both. e main ee of Yes and No 
is to show how a wayward youth of genius, Ralph Esdaile, alias 
Jules Bayliére, was converted from Atheism to a fervent faith in 
Christianity, but the chapters devoted to this transmutation form 
the least! satisfactory portion of a work in which there is other- 
wise much to admire. Parts of the story are full of interest, and 
over the whole of it is diffused a rich glow of thought, the 
emanation of a highly cultivated mind and a temperament. 
As the thoughts are, so is the language that embodies them. Be- 
tween them, there is the same spontaneous harmony as between 
the play of features in a finely expressed countenance, and the 
movements of the soul of which they are the visible expression. 
Throughout a large portion of the story, the scene is in France, 
Italy, Egypt or Nubia, and the impressions made on the tra- 
vellers are eloquently rendered in passages well worthy to be 
quoted, if space allowed. We can just make room for the fol- 
lowing remarks on ancient art. 

‘The ‘ Young Augustus’ greatly delighted the ladies. The features were 
a little like those of ioe, but the self-restraint, the repression of power, the 
capacity of waiting, the astute self-consciousness, and prophetic sway visible 
in that face, were elements of character which Jules Bayliére did not under- 
stand, and could by no means simulate. He was about to commence a small 
oration, but the Major cut it short by saying, as he placed his hand within 
Jules’s arm, ‘ One grand lesson that we may learn from heathendom is, the 
power of self-repression, and patient-waiting. Just carry that idea with 
you, as you look upon ‘ the Torso,’ ‘ the Meleager,’ ‘ the Apollo,’ the Philo- 
sophers,’ and the various forms of Dionysius and Antious, in all of which, 
one of the chief elements of greatness consists in the fact that they all, in 
attitude, gesture, and expression, suggest _incomparably more power than 
they use. or embody. ‘This characteristic, I believe, belongs to all intellec- 
tual greatness, to every being who would govern his fellows, and is, per- 
haps, the grand secret of dominion over mind. An orator loses command 
over his audience as soon as he loses his self-command; a poet ceases to in- 
spire us, directly that his imagination outstrips him; a philosopher has lost 
the ear of the world, the moment that he merges all his powers in that of 
analysis; the tyrant often finds a master in some passion which enslaves 
him. Greek art enshrined this idea, which is more or less developed in 
every cycle and etyle of greatness ; but which has been once brought to per- 
fection, and once only.” 


The Hallow Isle Tragedy is a very humdrum affair, or—to 
speak of it in the local dialect—it’s wairsh, wairsh, for a’ the 
warld like a kiss frae a body ye dinna like. Hallow Isle is one 
of the Orkneys, to the ministry of which an exceedingly common- 
place young Scotch dominie is appointed by the Free Kirk at the 
period of the disruption, and his residence there with his sister, 
who marries the laird at the end of the third yolumé, forms the 
subject ofa thousand pages which will sorely task the patience of 
the most intrepid novel reader Three volumes more absolutely 
blank of any kind of interest, are scarcely to be found in the 
whole range of modern fiction. 


Elfie in Sicily is another book, in which the buttermen have 

a prospective interest. It is worth just what it will fetch 

er pound. However, it has this advantage over Zhe Hallow 

sle Tragedy, that, whereas the faults of the latter are all nega- 
tive, those of Elyie in Sicily are stupendously positive, and pro- 
vocative of hearty laughter. Pages of it, by the dozen, are copied 
or paraphrased from the Guide Books, and the rest is a hotch- 
potch of unparalleled absurdities, whereof the following is but a 
mild specimen. Elfie is crossing over to Sicily from Naples on 
a moonlight night, and enters into a sentimental conversation 
with the man at the wheel. 

“** Tt’sa_fine climate this, Miss, we're passing through,’ said the man, 
as the ship-bell tolled one o’clock of the morning.’ 

“ E. ‘Yes, itis. Is that the morning-star, Venus, we see yonder >’ 

‘“* M. ‘ Yes, Miss ; that’s he.’ 

** FE. ‘ How I should like to wander amongst those stars ! 
There is no night in Heaven.’ 

‘* M. ‘No, I s’spose not. I think there’s a bishop belowstairs; I heard 
him have prayers with the passengers.’ 

“* FE. ‘Do you mean that tall, elderly gentleman? That’s my uncle. 
He is so afflicted with rheumatism that he is going to try what Sicily may 
do for it.’ 

“* M. ‘ That’s a pity; for it’s a mortal bad place for rheumatis. In fact, 
rheumatis is one of the epidemics of the country. Even infants in arms, be 
attacked. Children die off uncommon plenty there.’ 

“* EB. * How sorry he will be—I too—for I was hoping he would lose it.’ 

“ M. * Well, after a bit, I daresay, he will lose it, Miss ; for some who 
have it naturally, get rid of it here, so to say, unnaturally.’ 

“ FB. *1 understand you—the climate acts homeopathically.’ 

‘* M. ‘I make no doubt that’s the word for it, Miss. Look, look! By 
Jove, that’s fine.’ 

“ E. ‘Dear me! it’s the falling of a meteor. It was like the fall of a 
sky-rocket. I never saw anything like that in the'North. The Great 
Spirit of the Universe has told us that ‘the heavens declare the glory of 

’ and how true itis! Don’t you think so? I always regard the stars 
of the firmament as little glory circles whereby the spirits of the air look 
into Heaven, and also as little openings to let the glory through from the 
eternal world beyond to mortals here below. What do you think >’ 

“M. ‘Well, Miss, I never thought of that before; but it’s uncommon 
natural. I’ve never gave my mind much to these things until lately. I've 
just lost my mother.’ 

“ BE. ‘Oh, dear! Oh, what a dreadful thing! 
more dreadful—a mother.’ 

“* M. ‘I was uncommon wild in my youth. My poor mother’s grief was 
something I’ve never been able to forget. . . . . And now I be seeking my 
way home, to find out my mother’s grave.’ 

** E, ‘Oh, Sir! you have made a noble resolve. You have acted like a 
man. Should = ever go near Chyrren, do go and see my father and mo- 


Should you? 


I cannot fancy anything 


ther. They will find you employment, for their hearts are ever open to the 
unfortunate. I will give you a note of introduction to them. I am glad to 
see youcry. It is — and worthy to weep. Shall I tell you two of the 


most beautiful words I know }—‘ Jesus wept.’ 
“* M. ‘Oh, Miss, it’s bootiful.’ 








‘* E. ‘Perhaps your mother is looking down from her immortal home at 
this moment upon you and me.’ 

“* M. ‘Oh, Miss, do ’ee think so?’ 

“And here a burst of feeling came uncontrolled over him; while Elfie 
wrote on an old envelope, in pencil, by the light of the binnacle, ‘ Mother, 
dearest mother, receive this stranger for my sake, and make much of him, 
for he has just lost a mother.” 

This beats everything but the tragedy of ‘‘ The Rovers” in the 
“¢ Antijacobin.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Otp Frienps anp New Acquaintances, by Miss Agnes Strickland, 
is a collection of tales of rural life in the Eastern counties of England. 
Some of the tales are new; others have previously appeared in various 
periodicals. 


Passtnc TuovGuts on Rexiaron, by the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 
were originally written down for personal use whilst the author was read- 
ing the 22nd and part of the 23rd chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. The notes 
have been expanded into their present form in compliance with a request 
that the author would publish, as a complement to her “‘ Thoughts for 
the Holy Week,” another book, comprising ‘Thoughts for the Re- 
mainder of Lent.” 

Dr. Marcet has written an interesting little book on the pathology and 
treatment of Curontc Atcnoiic Inroxication, a disease of much more 
frequent occurrence than delirium tremens, from which it is easily dis- 
tinguished by well-marked characteristics, especially by the absence 
of paroxysms of violent delirium, and by a protracted state of unin- 
terrupted suffering, which allows the patient no rest day or night. It 
is a punishment from which few men can hope to escape who persist for 
a considerable length of time in the abuse of alcoholic liquors, though 
there are exceptions to the general rule as regards the male sex, and 
female drunkards seem to be privileged against its operation. Dr. Marcet 
describes many cases in which the disease was brought effectually under 
medical control. 

Hints to Turvkenrs is a little volume of 250 pages, comprising ten 
lectures delivered by the Member for Montrose to literary and religious 
societies. The subjects are of a miscellaneous kind, including “ Olden 
Times,” ‘The Pleasures of Literature,” ‘Overruling Providence,” 
“* Priestcraft,” ‘‘ Narrowmindedness,” &c. 

The new editions of Captain Dod’s Prrracr, Baronetace, anp 
Kyientace, and of his Parttamentary Companion, present the well- 
known characteristics of convenient arrangement, fulness of information, 
and entire trustworthiness, to vhich each succeeding year, during the 
last quarter of a century, has borne undeviating testimony. In the pre- 
sent year, both works exhibit many new features, the result of other 
changes besides those dependent on births, deaths, and marriages. New 
peerages, baronctages, and colonial bishoprics, have been created ; old 
titles have emerged from the shade of higher dignities, and assumed, as 
it were, a distinct personality ; new members have been summoned to 
the Privy Council; new judges have been knighted; the deaths, promo- 
tions, and the bestowal of titular honours, consequent upon the Indian 
rebellion, have been very numerous in the Army and Navy; and all 
these occurrences, and many others, have produced a corresponding 
amount of changes in Captain Dod’s larger volume. A complete change 
of Ministry has affected every part of the ‘ Parliamentary Companion,” 
and in view of the impending discussion of a Reform Bill, the editor has 
carefully brought up the statistics of the constituency to the highest at- 
tainable point of accuracy, and exercised increased vigilance in recording 
the politics of each Moudbee. 


Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s useful and interesting manual of the history 
the Tue Carueprats or THE Unrrep Kincpom has appeared in a 
second edition with considerable additions and improvements, and he has 
recently produced a companion work, Tur Munsters anp Anpry Rurys 
or tHe Untrep Kixepom, for which we anticipate similar success. 
Mr. Walcott makes no mention of the rather remarkable ruins of the 
Abbey of Fore, near Castle Pollard, in the county of Westmeath, and 
we know not why he substitutes Tynemouth Abbey for the universally 
received name of Tynemouth Priory. These are pardonable faults in a 
first edition, and we shall be glad to see them corrected in a second. 

Books. 

Old Friends and New Acquaintances. By Agnes Strickland. 

Atheline, or the Castle by the Sea. a Tale. By Louisa Stewart. Two volumes. 

Alive or Dead? A Yale of St. Crispin’s Parish. By Charles Howell. 

Many Happy Returns of the Day. By Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 
With numerous engravings by the Brothers Dalziel. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the Author of ** Amy Herbert.” 

The Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1832. By Sir John Walsh, Bart., 
M.P. 


A Treatise on the Loop Formation for Rifle Volunteers. By Automatos. 

Chess Praxis, A Supplement to the Chess Player’s Handbook. By H.Staunton 

Hymns from the Gospel of the Day, for each Sunday and the Festivals of our 
Lord, By the Reverend J. E. Bode. 

Sermons preached in the English Church at ITeidelberg, in the years 1858-59. 
By Stephen Henry Saxby, M.A. 

Sermons in different Styles. By the Reverend John Rice Byrne, M.A. 

Ballads and Metrical Sketches. By George F. Preston. 

Hints to Thinkers ; or Lectures for the Times. By W. E. Baxter, Esq., M.P. 

Dramatic Scenes from Standard Authors. For Private Representation ane 
Schools, By C, W. Smith. 

A First German Course ; containing the Elements of Grammar, with Exercises 
on each Rule, in German and English, and a selection of Anecdotes, accom- 
panied by Conversational Exercises and a complete Vocabulary. By Falck 
Lebahn. 

A Manual of Interest and Annuities ; comprising a Popular Explanation of the 
Solution of Questions of Compound Interest and Annulties for Years; with 
an Auxiliary Table for Fifty-four Rates of Interest. Also the Values of Life 
Annuities by the English Life Tables. By Edward Smyth. 

New Epitions anp Reprints. 

Modern Europe. A School History. By John Lord, A.M. With three addi- 
tional chapters, to the Peace of Villafranca, in 1859. Ninth thousand. 

Stephen Dugard; or the Black Rock's Mouth. A Romance. By William 
Mudford, Esq. 

SeRrA.s. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, of Great Britain aud Ireland, for 

1860; including all the Titled Classes. By Robert P. Dod. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

it is rumoured that a new work from the pen of Lord Brougham is in 
course of preparation ; nothing less than a “ History of the British Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Murray announces as forthcoming a short “ Life of Ary Scheffer,” 
by Mrs. Grote, the wife of the historian of “Greece.” 

Messrs. Longman have in the press “* Memoirs of Sir Henry Have- 
lock,” edited from the papers of the late General, by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. S. C. Marshman. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy announce as forthcoming a new volume by 
Mr. Ingledew, entitled ‘Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire.” 

Messrs. J. W. Parker are preparing a volume of ‘ Sermons on the 

l of St. Matthew,” by the Reverend J. H. B. Mountain, D.D., 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Messrs. Hall and Virtue promise for next month a new work by the 
Reverend George Gilfillan, entitled ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, or a Series of 
Scripture Studies.” 

The fourth and concluding series of Mrs. Jameson's “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” is announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., under the separate title of ‘“‘ The History of Our Lord and of his 
precursor, St. John the Baptist.” 

Mr. A. Black announces the republication, in a separate form, of the 
articles contributed by Lord Macaulay to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
together with a preface explaining the circumstances under which they 
were written. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are preparing for immediate publication a 
volume of poems, mostly political, and bearing on the state of Italy, by 
Mrs. B. Browning, who is now residing at Florence. 

Mr. W. Jeffs has in the press “ Right of Nations; or, the New Law of 
European Policy applied to the Affairs of Italy,” by Count Mamiani della 
Rovere, Minister of Public Instruction in Sardinia. 

Messrs. Blackwood and Co. promise a new novel by the author of 
* Adam Bede,” entitled ‘“‘ The Mill on the Floss;*’ also a work on the 
colonization of North America, by Mr. Wingrove Cooke, late correspon- 
dent of the Zimes in China. 

Messrs. Derby and Jackson, of New York, have published a volume 
of “ Recollections and Private Memoirs of George Washington,” edited by 
his adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, and with the addi- 
tion of explanatory notes by B. J. Lossing. 

The fourth and fifsh volumes of the “ History of the United States of 
America, as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Con- 
temporaries,” by John C. Hamilton, have been issued by Messrs. Apple- 
ton and Co. New York. 

Another historical work, entitled ‘The History of the Colony and 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia,” by Charles Campbell, has been published 
by J. P. Lippincott and Co. Philadelphia. 

“The Concord of Ages, or the Individual Organic Harmony of God 
and Man,” by the Reverend Edward Beecher, D.D., author of “ The 
Conflict of Ages,” is among the latest publications in New York, 

Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, have published a new work by M. Charles 
Nisard, ‘‘ Les Gladiateurs de la République des Lettres au XV*., 
XVIe., et XVIIe., Siécles.” It sketches the terrible quarrels of literary 
men of the period named in the title. 

The first complete edition of the works of the celebrated Prince de 
Ligne has just been issued by Van Meenen and Co. Brussels, under the 
title “‘ Oeuvres du Prince de Ligne, précédées d'une introduction par M. 
Albert Lacroix.” The work is in four volumes. 

A remarkable work, by M. Berger de Xivrey, member of the Insti- 
tute, entitled, “Tradition Francaise d'une Conféderation de I'Italie,” 
has been issued from the press of the Imprimerie Impériale, and pub- 
lished by Ledoyen, Paris. 

A new volume of the “ Ilistoire Naturelle Générale,” by M. Geoffroy 
Saint Hilaire, and another volume (the fifteenth) of the “ Histoire de 
France,” by M. Henri Martin, are among the latest publications of the 
French press. 

M. Léon Feugére has published, through Didier and Co., Paris, a 
work, entitled, ‘‘ Femmes-Poétes au Seiziéme Sidtcle,”” which is to serve 
as complement to the author's former ‘‘ Caractéres et Portraits du Seiziéme 
Siécle.” 

Among recent publications by Dentu, Paris, are ‘ La Question Hon- 
groise, 1848—1860,” by B. de Szemere, former Minister of Hungary ; 
as also, “‘ La Question des Paysans dans le Royaume de Pologne.” by 
Count Severin Uruski. 

The second and third volumes of a German “ Ilistory of the Popes, 
compiled from the latest and best authenticated (bewihrtesten) sources,” 
by Professor C. Haas, have appeared at Tiibingen. 

The collected Letters of the late Giuseppi Giusti, the celebrated Tuscan 
poet, have just been published at Florence, under the editorship of 
Signor Frassi, and with the assistance of the Provisional Government of 
Tuscany. 


OGhe Oheatres. 

At the present day, we cannot afford to be too severe on the deficien- 
cies of a little comedy, called Caught in a Trap, which has been written 
by Mr. Holl, formerly principal light comedian of the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, and was produced at the Princess's, on Saturday last. The plot is 
as simple as any old-fashioned tale of love and gallantry that might be 
found in a collection of Italian novelle, merely showing how a gallant 
of Seville, contrives, by assuming a disguise, to enter the house of a re- 
cluse widow of Toledo, whose heart he ensnares, and how the widow, 
equally astute, prevents him from marrying another iady, by putting on 
the garb of a duenna, and disseminating reports to his disadvantage. The 
incidents are trivial and scanty, and the catastrophe is somewhat clumsily 
brought about, but the dialogue shows more literary ambition than we 
commonly find in the works of modern English dramatists. The love 
passages between the fair widow and her adventurous suitor, are at once 
— and impassioned ; and we give no slight praise to Mr. George 

elville and Miss L. L.cclereq, when we say, that they did full justice to 
the author’s language. Mr. Melville, whosc début in Ham/et was a mis- 
take, has lately given promise of becoming a useful actor in a department 





in which there is the greatest room for promotion—the department of in- 
teresting young gentlemen. We do not know where we should find a 
better stage-lover than Mr. Melville makes of himself in Caught in a 
Trap. The Spanish scenery with which the piece is decorated, is ex- 
tremely beautiful and characteristic, and it may be declared generally, 
that, if the piece does not prove greatly successful, the misfortune must 
be ascribed, not to any sin on the part of the author, the manager, or the 
actors, but to the dissatisfaction of a modern public with those quieter 
means of amusement which were found sufficient by their fathers. 

Mr, Charles Dillon, the tragedian, once a manager of the Lyceum, has 
been fulfilling a “ star engagement” at Drury Lane. 

Miss Wyndham is now the declared directress of the St. James's 
Theatre, without, however, any encroachment on the lessceship of Mr. 
F. B. Chatterton. She has lately had an opportunity of distinguishing 
herself in a revived drama, called The Border Marriage, in which she 
makes an excellent figure, as a fascinating virago of the Scottish frontier. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

A work of the thoroughly French school, called Le Roman a’ Elvire, 
has been produced at the Opéra Comique. The music is by M. Ambroise 
Thomas; and, in the composition of the book, M. Leuven be been aided 
by no less a person than M. Alexandre Dumas. The plot is of the old 
simple kind. A young lady, whose hand has been refused by a libertine, 
assumes the disguise of a wealthy widow, and is married by the disdain- 
ful gentleman, who sees no other means of repairing a shattered fortune. 
By magical expedients, she then pretends to recover a youth that has 
never been lost, and thus gives rise to a new series of perplexities, that 
terminate when she finally avows her stratagem. 

La Mendiante, a famous old drama, by MM. Anicct Bourgeois and 
Michel Masson, has been revived at the Gaité. 


——_ 


RW usic. 


Mr. Leslic’s new operetta, Romance, continues, with the pantomine, to 
fill Covent Garden Theatre every evening, Our readers, who have al- 
ready enjoyed this pretty music on the stage, may now have this pleasure 
in their own drawing rooms, for the pieces especially suitable for private 
performance have already been separately published by Messrs, Addison 
and Co. of Regent Street, and the entire opera, we understand, is in the 
press. 

It is believed that Vincent Wallace’s opera, Lurline, will be produced 
next week, or the week after. Much may reasonably be expected from 
the author of Maritana and Matilda of Hungary. 

Miss Arabella Goddard, who has not been heard in London for a long 
time, reappeared at the last Monday Popular Concert. She was received 
with even more than the customary enthusiasm, and played, if possible, 
better than ever. Her execution of Dussek’s famous masterpiece, the 
* Plus ultra” Sonata, may be rivalled, perhaps, by one or two of the 
great foreign pianists of the day, but not excelled by any of them. 

There is a great deal of music in the provinces at present, in the shape 
of “‘ Musical Tours,” of parties of metropolitan performers, organized by 
entrepreneurs, who engage the artists, and take to themselves the profit, 
or loss, as the case may be, and sometimes, we believe, actually is. Of 
these tuneful parties, one is at present perambulating the united kin dom, 
under the auspices of the able and active manager, Mr. Willert Beale ; 
and we gather from the local papers, that they meet, everywhere, with 
great success. The singers are, Madame Cobari, Madame Fiorentini, 
Madame Badia, Signor Tagliafico, and Herr Reichardt. The instru- 
mentalists are Signor Sivori, Signor Bottesini, Mr. Brimley Richards, 
and Herr Eugel, the performer on the harmonium, The concerts are 
conducted by fir J. L. Hatton. The party have been at Manchester, 
Hull, Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, and other principal 
towns in England and Ireland, and all the provincial critics warmly eulo- 
gize the arrangement of the concerts, and the quality of the performers. 
These tours have, of late years, done a great deal in spreading musical 
knowledge and taste through all parts of the country, by enabling the 
inhabitants of the remotest districts to hear the finest music and the 
greatest performers. 

Miss Dolby was married, on Saturday last, to M. Sainton, and the 
happy pair immediately departed for the continent. Our fair country- 
woman has long been a favourite of the public, and is loved and esteemed 
for her good and amiable character as much as she is admired for her 
talents as an artiste. Inher change of condition, she carries with her the 
warmest wishes ofall who know her, for her welfare and happiness. 

There is much activity at present in the Parisian musical estes. At 
the Grand Opéra, a new prima donna, Madame Barbot, has appeared with 
great success, in the part of Leonora, in La Favorite, She is described 
as a tragedian and singer of the highest order. Next week, a new opera, 
called Pierre de Medicis, by the illustrious amateur, Prince Poniatowski, 
is to be produced at the same theatre. At the Italian Opera, Roger has 
made his débit in Lucia di Lammermoor, the part of Lucia being sus- 
tained by Mademoiselle Marie Battu. At the Théatre Lyrique, a new 
operetta, called Ma Tante Dort, the music by M. Henri Casper, and the 
libretto by M. Cremicux, is in great favour. The piece is gay and plea- 
sant, and the music light and sparkling. fd ape = parts, Martine, a 
soubrette, and Scapin, a valet, are delightfully performed by Madame 
Ugalde and Meillet. 

Richard Wagner, whose merits as a composer form the musical 
questio vexata of the day, is giving a series of concerts at Paris, selected 
from his own works. T wo have already taken place, and have drawn 
crowded audiences, attracted in some degree, no Soube, by the vehement 
party spirit to which the Parisian public has always been still more 
given than our own. The result seems to be favourable to the com- 
poser; for, notwithstanding the diversity of opinions expressed by the 
critics, the public have been warm, and, apparently, unanimous in their 
applause, After the immense success of V —_ operas, Tannhauser 
and Lohingrim, which are received with enthusiasm in om J musical 
theatre in Germany, it is absurd for critics, either in Paris or London, to 
whom his music is as yet almost unknown, to deny his claim to be re- 
garded as one of the great masters of the age. 

The celebrated Madame Schroeder Devrient, the greatest lyrical tra- 
gedian of the German stage, died at Dresden a few days ago, of a lin- 
gering and painful malady, in her fifty-fifth year. She began her ca- 
recr entirely as an actress, having appeared at Vienna in Racine’s 
Phédre when she was only fifteen; but she soon discovered her vocation 
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for the Opera, and immediately achieved the supremacy of the musical FOREIGN FUNDS. 
stage. She came to London in 183i; and the impression made by her | _ (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
appearance in Beethoven's Fidelio is still fresh in the remembrance of ; AUstrian....--...08 = 1 a a 
many. Her marriage with Devrient, the actor, was unhappy, and ter- — | Peruvian ..... 94) 
minated by a divorce. In 1849, she retired from the stage, and married eee a 
M. Von Bock, a Livonian gentlemen, who, we believe, survives her. — | Sardinian 85 
— So cay | Ditto New Defi 2 
. tito Ne 2 
, : 7 » | 66 Ditto Passive ........ 1 
: THE ROYAL ENGETEU TION, } 1024 | Turkish....... 78§ 
On the 3d instant, a lecture was delivered at the Royal Institution, by | = [| Venezuela .....eeeeeerees 263 
Mr. Frederick Field, “On the Mineral Treasures of the Andes.” A manne 
o Pe My te . ~ _ . s, . 
description was given of various kinds of ore, with an analysis of some (Last Oficial Quotation uring the Week ending Friday Bening.) 
of the more remarkable combinations under which copper and silver are | Ra:ways— Baxxs— ' 
found. The percentage of metal in many of the ores was stated to be | Bristoland Exeter ves] 1054 Australasian .......;.. , sl 
extremely high, but the present want of roads, and means of transport, | Qhesterund Holyhead 222207. te ae 
were serious drawbacks to the development of the mineral treasures of Eastern Counties. ........ vee] O72 Colonial «» -» 0 5---2-- “fo 
» i . . » ~ inburgh and Glasgow..... ees — Commercial of London ........+. — 
the country. The muincrs were described as a hardy race, capable of ex Glasgow and South-Western ... — Eng). Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 163 
traordinary exertion, notwithstanding their almost total abstinence from Great SR sicko ceavennvens | 107% EGROED scncscsceses jdnieeioneesenitd | 62 
i = ; nei H sa 2 “ reat South. and West. Ireland. 1l2 London and County .....+-++++. o4 
animal food beans forming the principal article of diet among the la Great Western.........eeeeeee- 683 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Aus sei, rH 
bouring population of the mining districts. At the close of the discourse, Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 100 London Joint. Stock....-.s+r+0+] 31 
i ivi > +a] Lancaster and Carlisle os 208 London and Westminster . ° 55 
the lecturer pourtrayed, m viv id colours, the dangers arising from storms London, Brighton ,& South Coas lll National Bank .......+++ -- 62 
in the lofty passes of the Cordilleras, both men and animals being, not | London'and Blackwall ......... 68 National Provincia | B04 
unfrequently, swept away by the terrific violence of the tempest. ee ee...) oe ee ; & 
ad 2 | Oriental ........+ oa 2 
—Se ee —— Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 38. Ottoman ...... seeeenes * 19} 
Midland ......... eecceccscesecs | Provincial of Ireland.. ° ‘| 78 
| 
BIRTHS. Midland Great Western (Ireland — South Australia....... ee 293 
On the 14th of December, at San José, Costa Rica, the Wife of Allen Wallis, North British........ seseeees * 61s Union of Australia «| 46) 
Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, of a daughter. North-Eastern—Berwick. ee 953 Union of London.. a 274 
On the 24th, at Bagdad, the Wife of J. M. Hyslop, Esq., her Majesty's officiae |  Dorth, Pustere vere onal gst [pacman Uceeeeeeeeetessreess 
ting Political agent and Consul-General, of a son. 7 , : > > Scottish Central .. eeeeeeee _— East and West India ......... ee lls 
n the 28th of January, at Aldershot, the Wife of Captain Albert E. Ross, Scottish Midland..... | = London .... ° 70 
D.A.Q.M.-General, of a daughter. South Eastern and Do + 853 St. Katherin | 7% 
On the Ist of February, at Heligan, the Hon. Mrs. J. T. Boscawen, of adaughter. Eastern of France.,.... ee Victoria ...ccecsecceceeeeeens — 
On the 3d, at 79, Eaton Place, Lady Cairns, of a daughter. East Indian .......... os < 101} MISCELLANEOUS— | 
On the 3d, at the Rhydd Court, Worcestershire, the Wife of Sir Edmund Lech- Geelong and Melbourne ......| —— Australian Agricultural. ....+++ ; 834 
mere, Bart., prematurely, of a son, stillborn ne oa - Canada.. ° 35 British American Land — 
. + is alinggie oma. are - — Great Indian Peninsular ..... 98 Canada ......see0e |e 
- the => ~' s. Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, the Lady Emily Great Western of Canada .. | 2 Crystal Palace .........+.- | rr 
ingscote, of a daughter. e i Paris and Lyons .......+.+++.! 343 Electric Telegraph .... ° 107 
On the Sth, at Brighton, the Wife of Alexander Donovan, Esq., of a son. Mines— | General Steam.... . — 
Onthe 6th, at 32, Grosvenor Place, the Wife of Colone! Goulburn, of Betch- Australian......... | t London Discount .. ° 35 
worth House, Surrey, of a son. Brazilian Imperial -_- National Discount. sseeeeee | 4h 
_ On the 8th, at Upper Seymour Street, Hyde Park, the Wife of Richard Simmonds, Ditto St. John del Rey.. | 21h Peninsular and Oriental Steam./ = —— 
Eeq., Paymaster R.N., Admiralty, Coast Guard office, of a son. Cobre Copper...... cece od es | Royal Mall Btoam.....+++.+000 | = 
a Rhymney Irom .....eeeees eecee 224 4«=6' «South Australian ...........55. 354 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th of December, at Madras, Captain Wiiliam H. Whitlock, Fifth Ma- 
dras Native lufantry, second son of Major-General Sir George C. Whitlock, K.C.B., 
to Margaret Louisa, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Lawford, Ma- 
drat Engineers. 

On the 27th of January, at Madrid, in the Chapel Royal of Atocha—their Ma- 
jesties the Queen and King of Spain being Padrinos on the occasion—by the Illmo. 
y Exlimo. Senor Don Juliaude Pando, Archbishop, John Joseph Gordon, K.M., 
of Wardhouse and Kildrummy, in the county of Aberdeen, Esq., to the Senorita, 
Dona Maria Teresa de Aristegui, eldest daughter of his Excellency Senor Don Ra- 
fael de Aristegui, Condé de Mirasol. 

On the 2d of February, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry, fifth son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief Baron, to Amelia, third daughter of 
the late Charles Bailey, Esq., of 5, Stratford Place, Loudon, and Lee Abbey, Lyn- 
ton, North Devon. 

On the 4th, at the French Ambassador’s chapel, and afterwards at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Prosper Sainton, Esq., of No. 6, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
to Charlotte Helen Dolby, of No. 2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square. 

On the 6th, at Walcot Church, Bath, Maynard Wolfe, Esq., Captain Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Geraldine, younger daughter of Robert F, Fitzherbert, Esq., of Ravens- 
court Park, Hammersmith. 

On the 7th, at St. James’s Church, Flockton-cum-Denby Grange, James Crosbie, 
Esq., of Ballyheigue Castle, co. Kerry, Ireland, to Rosa, fifth daughter of Sir John 
Lister Kaye, Baronet, of Denby Grange, Yorkshire. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Major-General the Hon. Thos, 
Ashburnham, C.B., to the } 


DEATHS. 

On the 27th of November, in his sixty-fifth year, Colone] Cowper Rose, R.E., 
Colonel Rose was the godson of be ey the poet. 

On the 22d of December, at Azimghur, N.W.P., Bengal Army, Amy Ada Blanche 
Cavendish, Wife of Randolph Marriott, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, and daughter of 
General G, Murray, aged twenty-five years. 

On the 3ist on at Rivenhall Place, Essex, aged eight months, Charles 
Dacre, youngest son of Sir Thomas B. Lennard, Bart. 

On the 2d of February, Harriet, relict of the late T. S, Kynnersley, Esq., of 
Loxley Park, Staffordshire, in her eighty-third year, 

On the 3d, at Edinburgh, Colonel Sir Henry Fairfax, Bart., of St. Boswell’s Bank, 
Roxburghshire, in his seventieth year. 

On the 4th, at No. 7, Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square, Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Orford. 

On the Sth, at 37, Portman Sqnare, the Dowager Lady Leigh. 


rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 3 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Daviw Ricnarvs Trepecar, Monwouthshire, grocer 
and draper. 

Bankrupts.—Aurriev Cuanies Ayres, Ramsgate, surgeon—Grorce GyYNNe, 
Wardour Street, Soho, cabinet-maker—Grorce Niner, Union Street, Spitalfields, 
clothier—Jarurru Barron, Portsea, brewer—Tuomas Puutirs, Birmingham, 
rinter—Davm Hatsreap, Manchester, worsted-dyer—Ricnarp Nasu, Wolver- 
ampton, innkeeper—Isaac Hawker Beprorp, and Ganev Licaton, Birmingham, 
cut-glass-manufacturers— WILLIAM Mywn, Queen’s Head Yard, Borough, manure- 
merchant—Cuartes Jones junior, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, coach- 
builder—Epwarp Extiorr, Sandgate and Berwick-upon-Tweed, quarryman, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 10, 
Bankrupts.—Sreruen Lamparp, Portsea, Hampshire, plumber—Grorce Dart, 
New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, lace-manufacturer—WiILuiAM Muiturr, Deptford 
lodginghouse-keeper—Cuartes Witkrs, Tipton, Staffordshire, miller—Epwarp 
Gxxy, Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer—Tuomas Irvine, Nottingham, draper— 
WruaM Bracewett, Coates, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner—WiLuiaM HoyLe junior, 
Holmfirth, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer— BENJAMIN Gree, Fillingham, Lincoln- 
shire, corn-dealer—Tuomas Lee Story, Thrapsone, Northamptonshire, tailor— 

James Morison, and Lars Oscar ABELIN, Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 






















Saturd. Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols.sessceees ee 943 948 O48 4 94) 944 
Ditto for Account ..... oe ee 94 944 | (94S ait 948 94) 
8 per Cents Reduced ...... ° 943 | (OAR 943 94g) | 94] 942 
New 3 per Cents ........ | 942 | OMG oh | 948 | of | 98) 
Annuities 1880 ... 7 —_— | -- | — 
Annuities 1885 ....... eeevcce —|— —— | I 73 vyi—_— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ...... 230 ; 224 229° | «230g | 2304 
India Stock, 10} perCent ... 216 217 2193 | 220 —S 220 

Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem 23 25 25 23 6| «626 25 

Exchequer Bonds, 185. ..... -— —_ i= -— _— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ... 3 — } 3 —_ 2 3 





on, Adelaide Georgiana Foley. | 








South Australian 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 8th day of February 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 

+ +0e£28,£03,400 Government Debt ..... eeseee £11,015,100 
Other Securities...... ee 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 14,328,400 
Silver Bullion - 


Notesissued 





£28,802 400 £28,803 400 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
+++.£14,553,000 | Government Securities (incl: 


Proprietors 'Capital..... u 
3,420,945 ding Dead WeightAunuuity). £10,171,190 














Public Deposits" 6,304,2 7 | Other Securities........-.00++ 21,061 216 
Other Deposits ........-.+++ 14,301,686 | NOt€S.......sceeeeeeveee eeece 7 448,700 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 750,175 Gold and Silver Coin .....+5+6 48,917 
£39,330,023 | £39 330,023 

* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Dedt, ana Div. Acct, 

BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per pres 

i 3 Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0..40 © 0 
Svesign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 6 0 
Meniean Dollars -.-+0000- 0 5 28 | Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0..24 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 2% | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 0 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 10. 
‘ s. | & 





fe je . &. 6. ‘ 
Fine ...... 46to48; Fine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 34to 33 






Wheat,R. 
Fine..... - 47—49! Foreign,R. 38—50 Peas, Hog... 30—35 Oats, Feed.. 20—23 
Red, New. 38—44 | White F. 53—55 Maple - 36—38 Fine .... 23-— 24 
ine ...... 44—46 Rye .....+.. 28—32 White - 35—38 Poland ... 23—25 
White Old 44—49  Barley...... 25 — 28 Blue ...... o— 0 Fine .... 25-27 
Fine ...... 49—62| Malting .. 34—42 Beans, Ticks 30—35 Potato 26— 23 
New...... 40—46 Malt, Ord... 58—63 Harrow... 37—44 Fine .... 26—30 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Feb. 4. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales 
3 Wheat .... 43s. lld. | Rye .....-- 32s. 10a. 






Wheat ..... 43s. 
3 38. (8 


| Beans. 


Barley... 34 7 
2 | Peas.. 


Oats .. . « 


PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Rest Fresh, 17+. 0d. doz. 
Carlow, 5i. 18s. to 6!. 
Bacon, Irish . see 
Cheese, Cheshire, 
Derby, pale .... 
Hams, York .........+ 
Eggs, French, per 120, 

















Essex and Suffolk ,on 
Norfolk and Stockton 
Ameriein .......per barrel 24 — 27 
Camadian ......sscescecees 25 — 27 
Bread, 54d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Heap or CaTTir aT THE 


























NEWGATE aND LEADBNHALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” 
8. s. s. d. 8. da. s. a. s. @ CATTLE-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 S8to4d 0 .... 4 Otod4 BSto5 O Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 0—4 4 wee 4 45 2—5 SB eos 830 
Veal... 3 O0O—3 8—4 8 .4.. 4 Cm 5 O— 5 B 3,340 
Pork... 3 8—44—5 0 44—-4 6-410 156 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-00 .... 00—90 —0o 0 200 
* To sink the offal, per § 1b. 
HOPS. WOO! 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. to S45. | Down Tege ........+- 20)d.to 2id. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 84 — 147 Half-bred Wethers .. l7ii— 16 
Sussex ditto........ ecosccese CF — 80 Leic p Fleeces 17 — 19 
Farnham ditto eo=— 0 13 — 








CUMBERLAND. 


Hay, Good ....+0++ 80s. to 88s, 














Inferior ee 6 — 7 
New ...+. °— 
Clover ..... . 8 — 105 
Wheat Straw ......- 31 — 35 
GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. | ‘ 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 3s. Od.| Jan Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6¢@.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine ..... osccoos SS 85 @ 8 Brandy, ! Brands..... 9 0 —10 © 
Pekoe, flowery ........+ 3 —46 P 4— 0 8 
In bond— Duty 1s. 5d. per Ib. 6 —41 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d. ) — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 56s. 0d. to 58s. Od.! — oo? 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 72s. 0d. to 85s. &. - 68° 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22s. 0d.to 26s.6¢@ Ra a = 37 «6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average.. Os. 0d.  — 0 0 
West IndiaMolasses .... 14s. 0d.to 17s. Od.) §— 06 
POTATOES. ,. -— a ° 
Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.10%s. to 120 : 5 -435 © 
Shaws.. ose O ah 165 —- 60d 





York Regents........--. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW OTEN, daily, 
at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East; also in the evening from 
7 to 10. 


, . y 
YRYSTAL PALACE,—A GRAND 
/ CONCERT will be given on Saturday next, the 1sth 
February,at which Madlle. Piccolomini will make her first 
appearance on her return to England. The Vocalists will 
include Signor Belart, Signor Aldighieri, Signor Gilardoni, 
and Madlle. Piccolomini 








The Crystal Palace Orchestra, considerably increased for 
this occasion, will be conducted by Signor Arditi and “Mr. 
Manns 


Admission by season-tickets (now on sale at 10s. 6¢. each, 
available to the 30th April, 1860),or on Bs yment of 2s. 6d. ; 
Children under twelve,ls ; Re ser ad ats, 2s. 6d. extra 
Tickets at the Crystal Palace, aud 2, Exeter - Hall, Open at 
Ten. Concert at Three. 


Jal 
Goctery for the DISCHARGE and 
ELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
plished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonespay, the Ist day of Fenrvanry 1860, the cases of 18 
petitioners were considered; of which l4 were approved, 
2 rejected, 1 inadmissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 4th of Janvany, 4 Debtors 
have been discharged from the Prisons of England and 
Wales, and 1 relieved by donation, at an expense, including 
every charge connected with the Society, of 192. 9s. léd. ; 














and the following benefactions received since the last report 
— London and West 


Frederick Chatfield, snitota 

minster Bank.. 2 
Anonymous, per “Me ; 5 0 
Miss Dorothy Tylney prans per ditto.......6e.++ 30080 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Gosling and Co....A. 2 0 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See 


BEPSs's HOMCOPATHIC COCOA.— 
4 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in llb., }lb , and Ib 
Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers Each Packet is 
labelled, ‘‘ James Errs, Hommopathic Chemist, London.” 


x . 

W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, ‘tor naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians’ dress of the best material and works snship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 6, King William Strect, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s , and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., Is. 2d., 
le. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. Al! goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 


, y 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
i Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DFNTIST, 52, Fleet 
Strect, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Deeayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 


I ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
lron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedste ad, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 

‘ ttenham Court Road, W 























DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
NSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHYA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
G@OUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASTs OF THE SKIN, 

RICKEIS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFPULOUGAFPFECTIONS, 
Is inc omparably superior to everyother kind. The recorded 
nvestigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
" | practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full 
al effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr 
yngh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oi) 











Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S 

Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's 
Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 
the South Kensington Museum, &c., &c. 

I believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are 
tecured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr ce Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
“ which I am acquainted. Hence I shouid deem the 
Cod Liver Oi sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 
‘ 


ther kind as regards genuincness and medicinal effi 








Sold onty in Impeaian Half- pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d., 
Quarts, 9s. gcogeuied, and labelled with Dr. pk Joneu'sstamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
obRUINE, by resp: potense Chemists 

Les NSIGNI 


HATE RD. ST] . Leite 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 

Coupons on Australian Government Bonds discounted. 

Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London 

WILLIAM PU RDY, Manager 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OPFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH 
186, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Isr MARCH 1865 


Qcorrish EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
WW SURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 

The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 
the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
A Pouicy ror 1000/., parep Isr Mancn, 1832, 

is now increased to 1654/. 9%. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 
tions may be surrendered to the Society for a present pay 
ment of 363/. 17s. $d., or such surrender would not only 
redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 
THE EXISTING ASSUKANCES AMOUNT TO, £5,272,367 





TO SECURE 


THE ANNUAL REVENUEB.........scccecsscess 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 
from the Contributions of Members).......... 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 

WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 


aie ta ne Naa ar y 
] AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 

Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave 

“The water is heated in a twinkling.”’—Spectator, Jane 
18, 1859. 

To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 
repositories 


BE NSON’S ATCHE 
“* Pe vatvedion of mechanism.’ ros Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas 
Send two stamps for Benson's Iiiverraren Warcn 
Pamrucers, Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 
post 








33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, B.C 


me 
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] ROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, the Lancet states, “ 

to anything of the kind known.’ 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Browns and Povson forward the address (for any vil 
lage or Town in the Three Kingdoms), of Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., who supply their Corn Flour atthe usual price. Where 
any similar article is substituted or forced into sale upon pre 
tence of being “ the same thing," or “as good as Bnown and 
Potson's,” if the name, address, and designation are kindly 
communicated, such confidence will be greatly appreciated 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisicy: and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


> > > x LD 
EETH REPLACED, DECAYED 
TEETH RESTORED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Den , supplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without ex 
tracting Teeth or stumps, on his never failing and painless 
principle of Self-adhesion, rendering detection impossible 
Articulation and mastication guaranteed. Decayed Tooth 
rendered insensible to pain, and stopped with his Os 
plastic Enamel—of the same colour as the teeth, perma- 
nently useful, and lasting unchanged for years (a most im 
portant discovery in Dental Science)! Loose Teeth fastened, 
&c. Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation free. Charges strict 
ly moderate. 314, REGENT STREET (opposite the Poly- 
technic ), and Bennett’ s Hill, Birmingham. 


7 , 7 A WOp nh al ha 
KOON OMY AND EXCELLENCE.— 

4 E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 
economy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would be 
utterly ruinous. 

JUVENILES’ CLOTHING in every variety. 

The BESPOKE JAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
qualities. The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
employed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles 

A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, &c 

E. Moses and Son wish it to be particularly observed, that 
if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation. 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of British 
costume, with rules for self-measurement, and lists of prices, 
gratis, on application, or post free 

E. MOSES and SON’S Establishments are as follows :— 

LONDON.—Aldgate and Minories, opposite to Aldgate 
Church ; New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 

COUNTRY BRANCHES.—Sheffield and Bradford, York- 
shire. 


ry re > 
HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns particularly adapted for 
Waiking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of the Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 
coruer of Hart Street. 


HE GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifully-executed Engraving 
of the “‘ Great Eastern,’’ may be obtained gratis of 
FE. MOSES and SON 
and New 





TRADE MARK. 


PATENT 


“This is superior 


























Minories and Aldgat 


Hart Strect. 





Oxford Street, corner of | 
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NONTRACTS for FRESH BEEF, 
MUTTON, BREAD, VEGETABLES, &c. for the Roya! 
Marine Latirmaries, at Woolwich and Chatham. 
Admiralty, 3d February, 1860 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, do hereby give Notice, that on Tucrspay, the Ist 
Mancu next, at half-past One o'clock, they will be ready, at 
the Office of the Director-General of the Medical Department 
of the Royal Navy, Somerset House, in London, to treat with 
such persons as may be willing to Contract for the supply of 
all such quantities of all or any of the following articles, as 
shall, from time to time, be required for the wee of either 
one or both of the Royal Marine Infirmaries at Woolwich 
and Chatham, from the Ist day of April next to the 3lst day 
of March, 1861, viz.— 

BEEF and MU "TTON. 
BRE AD, MILK 
Yellow), * VEGETABLES 

Samples of the Suap, together with the Conditions of the 
Revised Contracts, to which particular attention is called, 
may be seen at this Office, or by applying to the Purveyor 
at the Intirmaries at Woolwich A | Chatham. 

ill be received after Half-past One o’Clock on 
y, nor any noticed, unless the party attends 
or an Agent for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“ Tender for “and must also be delivered at 
Somerset House, accompanied by a Letter signed by are 
sponsible Person, engaging to become bound with the 
Person tendering in the sum of 100!. for the due perform 
ance of the Contracts for Beefand Mutton, for Bread and 
for Vegetables, and in the sum of 50/. for each of the others 
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FEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above arc 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3. 15s. to 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Si. las.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 16/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. 8s. to 807. ; Pire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4). 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 


radiating hearth-plates ‘ 
YAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty, is on show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per set of three.. 














with 


from 20s. to lo guineas 
Ditto, Iron Ditto from Ss. 6d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto from 7s 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets 


equally low. 
WiLliaM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, — Fenders, Marb)« 
Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, liers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Furniture &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxfor: 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 6, and‘ 
Perry's Place, London.— Established 1820. 


MPORTANT NOTICE-- 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 

HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 

And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 

GLENFIELD 8TARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
pure hasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony 
WOTHERSPOON and CO 














, Grascow and Lonpon. 





DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixweronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Genera) Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





PTU RES— —RBY ROYAL LETTERS FATEN 
wilt E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplicd by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and ma 
be worn during sleep. A re yey circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
A Single Truss, 16s., 21., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6¢d.. 4 and 52s. 6d.¢ — e, ls. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and ! postage, 
Post-office orders to be made ‘payable to SOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE, VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 

ae and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

ont ke an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. ‘6d. to 16s. each 

Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


, u 
[J OLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
—ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, ERY 
SIPELAS.—This formidable array of ailments will not alarm 
those who have once witnessed the happy manper in which 
each and allof them yield to the purifying influence of these 
Pills. Their effect is vastly increased by rubbing the part, 
or the skin over the part effected, with Holloway's Oint 
ment: which passes through the skin, and acts upon every 
organ placed interna) to the portion rubbed. It is wonder 
ful how Indigestion succumbs to such treatment; which al 
ways gives relief in a short time. Erysipelas, gout, and 
rheumatism are always accompanied by disordered stomach, 
which the same remedies readily rectify, by purifying the 
blood and regulating toc ac: on ‘of the liver, kidneys, and 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[February 11, 1860, 





IRASER’S MAGAZINE for Fesruary, 
1860, 28. 6d., CONTAINS : 
WA HD Giving Up and Coming Down. By 


The Baitle-feids of 1859. 
The “ Old Corrector.” 
resentation in Practice and in Theory. By 
homas Hare. 
House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 
. J. Whyte Melville, Author of “‘ Digby 
Grand.” Part XIV. 
Franklin’s Fate and the Voyage of the Fox. 
Points of View. 
The Idler in the Hague. 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part II. 
The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chapter ter II. 
The United States through English Eyes. 
Why not the Lords too? 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for Marcn, 
will conrain— 
SEVENTEEN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY from ITALY: 
Commanicated, with Notes, by T. L. Pracock. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


WORKS BY LORD MACAULAY 








i 
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HE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the , 


Aceession of James the Second. By the Right 
Flon. Lord Macaviay. A New Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. cloth; or se- 
paratcly, 6s. each. 


» 
ISTORY of ENGLAND from the Ac- 
cession of James the Second. Library Edition. 
Vols. I. and II. $vo. price 32s.; Vols. IIT, and IV. 
Syo. price 363. 


3. 
RITICAL and HISTORICAL 








| 


ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review, | 


- by + Right Hon. Lord MacavLay. 
(the Ninth). 3 vols. 8vo, 


RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

contributed to the Edinburgh Reriew. A New 

Edition, in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 2is. 


RITICAL and HISTORIC AL ESSAYS 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. 
Traveller’s Edition, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait 
aud Vignette. Square crown 8vo, 21s. cloth; calf by 
Harpy, 


6. 
( SESaCAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. The 


Library Edition 


8s. cloth ; or in 7 Parts, ls,each. 
IST of fourteen of LORD MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYS, which may be had separately, in 16mo. 


*s Edition, complete in 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Traveller’s Library Edition :— 
Le yf ae EET 95-00 b6turdosscccences ls 
a ee eee ls. 
WILLIAM yinT: and the EARL of CHAT- } 
waetas tnestetes betendsaustevesesceceee Is 
Rawxe’s HISTORY of the POPES ; and Giap- 
srong on CHURCH and STATE ............ ls" | 
Life and Writings ADDISON; ‘ ail HORACE | 
EE 2 0beveseceh c00c 00960060000000608 ls. | 
I 0:5 oon near nahianinn nds ouceden ls. | 
LORD BYRON; and the COMIC DRA. 
MATISTS of the Resargtion po6ensacoeepes oo Me. 
FREDERICK the GREAT................0+.. "x 
ALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
Sbs6sG doahadeoce éhecvadgeadosce ls 
Croxer’s Edition of Boswett’s LIFE of 
TE cin aps cdesleshauasesehha nan teenn Ls. 


8. 
AYS of ANCIENT ROME. By 
4 Right Hon. Lord Macaviay. With Wood-cut 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. 


By Tomas, ane of DunpoNALp. 
Third Thousand. Vol. 1.(Vol. 2 in May.) 8vo. 14s. 
** Literature and history alike ‘will sustain a great 
loss, if this work is not completed; it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the historical literature of England.”— 
Blackwood, 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Right Hon. George Rose. 


Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourr. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 

** It contains the history of an eventful period, writ- 
ten by one who knew much that was hidden from the 
outer world.”—Atheneum. 

Ht. 


/UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED 


IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.” 
2 vols. 2ls. 

** These volumes will be much talked of and widely 
read, Lucidin style, abounding in pathos, full of hu- 
mour, and never flagging in its brisk and startling 
course, it will assuredly startle the public and provoke 
argument.” — Morning Post. 


IV. 
STEP BY STEP; 
or, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
From the Cneee of Maria Naruusivs. 
Mrs. Busupy. 
Cloth beat, 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


PAGAN oR CHRISTIAN. 
NOTES ON OUR NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE, 
By W. J. Cocxuurn Mute. Post 8vo. 


THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION. 


The | An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. correc- 


tions in Mr. J. P. Collier's Annotated Shakspeare, 
folio, 1632 ; and of certain Shakspearian documents, 
likewise publisked by Mr. Collier. 
By N. E. 8. A. Hamirroy, 
8vo. with Fac-similes, 6s. 


Vil. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By Surriey Brooks. 
Illustrated by Tenniel. Svo. 13s. 

** Full of broad humour and hearty spirit of carica- 
ture, that recall the days when we first laughed over 
Pickwick.”—Atheneum, 

Also, just ready, 


THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN 
EUROPE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By the Rev. Dr. Cummine. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Rrenarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
M‘CULLOCH ON Laps apg ™ 
RT ublished, in 4to. price 3s. 
RTICLE, PRACTICAL, AND 





N 
A me ICAL, on TAXATION, written for | 


the Eighth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 





Mustrations, original and from the Autique, d 
by Gonos Scnarr, F.S.A. New Edition, 
8. boards; or bound in morocco by Haypay, 42s. 


9. 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME, with 
d IVRY aad the ARMADA. New Edition. 
rag 6d. cloth ; or bound in morocco by Haypay, 


10. 
PEECHES of the Right Hon. LORD 
MACAULAY, corrected by Himsetr. 8vo. price 


ll. 
PEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM in 1831 and 1832, Reprinted in the 
Traveller’s Library. 16mo. price ls. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 


RAPIER'S VERSE = EDITED BY REV,T 
K. ARNOLD, 
A New Edition, . : ne. - 3s. 6€.—KEY, 


N INTRODUCTION. “ the COMPO- 
SITION of LATIN VERSE ; containing Rules 
and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, 
and to render familiar the principal Idioms of the 
Latin Language. By the late Curisrorner Raprer, 
B.A. a Edition, revised by the Rev. T. K. Ar- 
worn, M.A. 
London: Lonuman, Brown, Grery, 
Roverts. 


LoxomMAns, aud 


NEW EDIT ION | OF MR. WHITESIDE’S , WORK 
ON LY. 





Just published. 


TALY IN THE NINETE ENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the Right Hon. James Wurresir, 
M.P., LL.D. Third Editio n, abridged and revised ; 
with a new Preface chiefi 
occurred in Italy since 1848. 
London: Loyoway, Gaeex 


in 1 ~ a. post 8vo. price 12s, bd 


Loxoman, and Ropers, 


if 





| 
| 
| 
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on the Events which have | 


i 





th By J. R. M‘Cutoon, Esq. 
e Edinburgh: Apam and Caarirt Brack: 
London : Lonoman and Co. 
Fep. “4to. This day is published, , pri ice ls. 
PEECH ON THE EDINBURGH 


ANNUITY-TAKX, delivered in the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, May, 1859. By the 
Rey. James Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Printed at the request of Members of As- 
sembly. 

W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh _ London. 








Immediate ly, in post 8vo. 7s, 
U NGARY FROM 1848 “To 1860. 
By Barrnotomew pr Szemere, late Minister of 
the Interior, and President of the Council of Ministers 
in Hungary. 
Pro Deo, Patria, et Libertate. 
Ricuarp Benriry, New Burlington Street. 


tY OF AND 


London: 


A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AMUSEMENT. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. price l4s.; or bound in 2, 12s 


| ALF HOURS WITH TH 


Knicar. With Illustrations. 

** Half Hours with the Best Authors,” contains Bio- 
graphical Notices and Extracts, from the best works 
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A STORY OF A CANDLE AND A CORK. 
CeRTAIN incidents have just come to our knowledge which would 
charm Darwin as evidences of development. We are just about 
to develop our wine-trade: the cork-trade springs into corelative 
development. And—curious fact!—if the wine-trade has its 
obstructives, so, in the cork-trade, there are certain dull spirits, 
who would stop up the ways of future progress. In their blind 
bigotry to the ancient ways, they are for denying, even to the 
sacred ‘‘ jolly full bottle,” the Cork of the Future. 

Hamlet alludes to a certain large form of cork with contempt ; 
but Hamlet, excellent as he was in qualities of head and heart, 
was not a practical man. Even he, however, might have been 
impressed with the statistics of the trade, if Horatio had brought 
them before him. Take the number of corks alone: how many 
are there used in London daily? One million, One City firm 
consumes 7,200,000 per annum. What is the function of 
the cork? It is to combine thorough enclosure of fluids we 
value, for health, for pleasure, for medicament, with thoroughly 
ready outpouring. Of course, in a population of 2,300,000,— 
exclusively of the British empire, on ‘‘ which the sun,” &c,,— 
it is important to keep up the supply of these precious but 
perishable helps ; but, heretofore, the making of corks has been 
an art and mystery. The cork-cutters boasted that the thing 
could only be done by hand. The cork was, as it were, the out- 
post of the printer’s composing desk: it has surrendered: corks 
are cut by machinery. On the 3d of September last, we de- 
scribed a machine which accomplished the work, well and ra- 
pidly, insomuch, that two men could turn out 100 gross in ten 
hours—14,400 a day, or 4,320,000 a year,—or about a nine- 
tieth part of the corks needed by this devouring metropolis. So 
well are the vast figures of modern statistics to be met by modern 
mechanical invention. But, we have a growing population, and 
a wine-trade about to enjoy a sudden development ; and we have, 
this week, described the more powerful machine to meet that 
larger want. 

The cork-cutters must be delighted. Not at all, Like Aus- 
tria, instead of identifying themselves with the progress of the 
age, they identify themselves -vith its petrified “ stability.” They 
are firm in the faith that corks can only be cut by hand; they 
are sure that they ought only to be so cut, and the consequence 
is that the trade is passing out of their hands to the hands of | 
boys, the rising cork-cutters, the Cork-cutters of the Future. | 
For, with the new American machine, one boy can turn out from 
fifty to a hundred gross a day. Surely, the old cork-cutter of 
the past is ambitious of being a fossil,—he longs to be one atom 
in the strata which we are continually burying and leaving, in 
our upward march of earth ! 

But, if young America is bright in invention, and can dash out 
a cork, has not this great country, head of the machine- making 
world, a new branch of trade brought to it, in the shape of 
the new cork-cutting machine? By no means, There is con- 
servatism also in the trade of engine-making. The patentee of 
the machine finds that he can take out the iron from England to 
America, have the machine made in America—and they do not 
accept low wages there,—and bring it back to England 
cheaper than he can have it made in England. Now, why is 
this? The reason is as plain as the cork from your bottle 
of champagne. In the making of the machine, a machine is 
used ; in that prior machine, there is a certain shaft, which shaft 
in England is formed turner-wise by hand ; in America it is done 
by machinery. There they make the machines, to make the 
machines, that make the machines of the cork-cutter. 

It is for similar reasons that many of the higher branches of 
engine-making are going to America,—though obviously we 
ought to supply the engines, as well as the capital, for them to 
use in conquering their vast untrodden virgin lands, the fruits 
being shared between us. But a suicidal spirit of Antonelli-ism 
still lurks among our working friends. Their conservatism is not 
confined to corks ; we have before us a little simple screw, not en- 
tirely unconnected with corks, which it now takes half an hour 
to shape, whereas by a little ingenuity, under a known process, 
the pleasant little implement—may it be found in every cot- 
tage !—can be shaped in four minutes. But the working mind— 
with truly admirable exceptions, and a wide dawn of promise 











throughout the class—cannot yet see that, if time is money, time 


| wasted is not wealth, 


Nothing needs be wasted. Not long since, we mentioned a 
true conquest over waste, in redeeming the opprobrium of the 
dusthole to a use—old vulcanized caoutchouc. The shavings 
of the corks, especially of the machine-cut corks, are valuable in 
America—and why not here ?—as stuffing for mattresses and 
beds. They are accounted pleasanter than feathers—a very 
profitless luxury—and are, we should think, healthier. At sea, 
the buoyancy renders them a peculiarly suitable material for the 
purpose. Thus, cork-shavings are worth twenty cents a pound. 

Innovation appears in another trade important from its univer- 
sality. Phillips, the Fire Annihilator,—the unappreciated Dun- 
donald of the defences against the London enemy,—has struck 
out a plan of making mould candles, “ dips,” and night lights, 
which threatens to abolish old methods. Having ‘‘ put out the 
light,” Phillips, unlike Othello, teaches us to put in the light. The 
modes to be superseded are primitive almost beyond belief,—moulds 
and dips made individually in detail; the grease which makes 
the fuel of the night light poured into its card integument, by 
hand, out of teapots. Phillips’s machine creates the mould 
candle all in one endless stream,—as Dauglish’s machine turns 
out the bread of quartern loaves in a single cable of dough, like 
a solid run of white treacle from a giant pump. Conservatism 
clings even to dips and quartern loaves. The manufacturers of 
the quartern loaf must finger it, by hand,—‘ were the hands 
clean that gave it thee, Lazarillo?”—in order to adjust the 
weight to the Parliamentary standard ; and, in attempts to re- 
concile improved make of candles with old methods, we hear, a 
firm great in shedding light upon the world, has spent thousands 
sterling,—in vain. ‘ ‘Stare super antiquas vias,’ ” says the 
Trilobite,—“ that is my motto.” 

This Austrianism is not confined to any class,—certainly not 
to the working class, in particular. We find it in every station 
of life, in every associated body,—in one trade almost as much 
as another, in town as much as country,—in noble peers, joint- 
stock companies, municipal. associations, and the representative 
chamber. The folly of the boot-makers, or lace-makers, who 
compelled trade to emigrate into foreign lands, by inventing diffi- 
culties, or opposing the introduction of the machine-made tops,— 
the London boot-makers, who opposed the introduction of but- 
toned boots in the French fashion, by declining to make them,-— 
are not a bit more confirmed in their ignorance than the country 
gentlemen, who hesitated to adopt free trade and machinery ; or 
those municipal statesmen and eminent engineers, who emulate 
the country gentlemen in breaking “ the grand circle.” These 
last are ‘‘ reformers,” who insist on sending the manure of the 
metropolis to the German“Ocean, undertaking, an immense cost, 
to extirpate every element of fertility in the land we live in.* 

We have recently seen many new preparations for submarine 
cables, giving much additional security, with saving of cost. 
Indeed, there is no subject which has so completely repaid in- 
vestigation as electricity,—that strange agency, which we know 
not whether to ca!l a substance, an action, or a spirit,—which 


| we seem to find in everything, and which either assumes many 


different forms, or belongs to a numerous class, We have ascer- 
tained that we can “ put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes ;” we have accomplished the laying of the cable between 
England and America; and yet there are persons so dull to 
understand even what has already been done, that they hesitate 
to renew the experiment, on account of the “ cost.” Few are 
aware of the uses to which the first trans-Atlantic cable has 
actually been put. Few know that troops were ordered to em- 
bark in Canada for the war in the Crimea, and that, their ser- 
vices not being needed, the order was countermanded by the 
telegraph,—saving the actual engagement of transports, and the 
embarkation of troops, at a cost nearly sufficient to pay for a 
second experiment. The causes of failure have, we believe, been 
by this time officially ascertained ; but, even if we get a second 

* A capital exposé of this folly, with a summary of the facts and authori- 
ties on the subject, from Scripture to Liebig, has been collected by Mr- 
Rochefort Clarke, of Chesterton Lodge, Bicester, in a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, entitled—* The Reform of the Sewers, Where shall we bathe ? 
Where shall we drink? Or, manure wasted and land starved.” It is pub- 


lished by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker, at Oxford, and by Mr. Ridgway, in 
Piccadilly. We know of no handbook of the subject so compact and complete. 
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cable laid down,—or rather a pair of them, which would be 
best,—we shall still find, at each new discovery, or new applica- 
tion of a known agency, some doubt—some objection, based on 
‘* the old ways.” 

Our own journal has been exposed to question, even amongst 
those whem we know to be earnest friends, because it has turned 
attention to new discoveries, and particularly to new applications 
in the practical arts of daily life. Students of high politics 
sneer at these ‘ material’? matters. Now, the latest discoveries 
of the highest science have cast the distinctions between the ma- 
terial and the immaterial,—substance, agency, and spirit,—into 


a confusion which, at present, defies the insight of our living | 


philosophy, We have found that the same “‘ elements,”—as we 
call them, though there is reason to suppose that we may yet 
analyze them,—are capable, like the ancient gods, of assuming 
forms so different as gas, fluid, and solid, more different even 
than charcoal, black as midnight, and diamond, bright as sun- 
shine. 
scious power of converting these elements into new and special 
forms for our own use, to increase the resources of life, and the 
consciousness of life. To us, each fresh application in the prac- 
tical arts, ‘‘ material” as it may be, is as clear a step in human 
progress as any ordinary political invention—even an Act of Par- 
liament. , 





STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 
[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
V. 
Tur question which the present letter—the last of its series—proposes to 
coneider, resolves itself into the following form :—How may we reason- 


ably hope to diminish the large and increasing cost of crime in England | 


and Wales? We have seen that the public expenditure on the criminal 
classes amounts to 24 millions annually ; that the estimated private losses, 
from individual depredators, amount to 134 millions; and that the cal- 
culated expenses of some details, and the Civil Service Estimates of others, 
prove that, upon the whole, the cost of crime is very largely in excess of 
the outlay ten years ago, and shows a determined and steady augmenta- 
tion year by year ;—it only remains, then, to inquire what means and 
appliances we possess, to check this annual increase, and to permanently 
diminish the total expenditure upon that class of society which preys 
upon its neighbours. 

Before, however, proceeding to the consideration of any method for the 
reduction of the cost of crime, it seems needful to premise that the follow- 
ing lines are indicative of no sort of desire to see any necessary expendi- 
ture intermitted or foregone, which would tend, either to the legitimate 
defence of society, or to the permanent well-being of the criminal, It is 
conceived that that would be the most short-sighted and fatal policy 
which, on the mere score of expense, would tamper with the efficiency of 
that establishment which, in the different phases of its many-sided cha- 
racter, strives to protect the mass of the community from the attacks 
of the minority, and the minority from outrages upon itself. The 
country ought to pay, and to pay cheerfully, for all criminal outgoings 
which ‘competent authority pronounces to be essential—even should the 
expenditure be estimated on a generous and costly scale. 


hence, no attempt will be made, in this place, to suggest the faintest ap- 
proach to parsimony, in all things needful. At this point, however, the 
economic statist, on the cost of crime, may justly be allowed to stop. 
If he conceives that a prodigal expenditure, to obtain the right man in 
the right place, and to secure what is done, to be performed in the best 
possible manner, be not only expedient but just; he may surely venture 
to criticise, if things may be done in a cheaper manner than they are 
executed, with equal efficiency, when they not so performed,—and to 
utter a constitutional grumble, if more agents, and less effective ones, are 
employed in cases in which fewer men, with greater powers, might ac- 
complish the end desired more thoroughly. 

Now, many ways suggest themselves, whereby the cost of crime may 
be reduced. Speaking abstractedly, and with no reflection on existing 
institutions, and considering secondary causes only, it is clear that, if our 
whole system of criminal management were more perfect, fewer liberated 
prisoners would return to a lawless career; and hence, the ranks of the 
class would be gradually thinned, and the cost of crime would be mate- 
rially decreased. Again, if our police establishment was more extended, 
if its system was more organized, and if its influence was more felt at all 
the extremities of our complicated social system—crime would certainly 
be checked, and its expense lessened. Once more, if any means could be 
devised whereby that large class of society, which openly makes crimi- 
nality a profession, and the numbers and characteristics of which are now 
individually known to the police, could be completely broken up and 
effectually be dispersed—this would assuredly, and in the most speedy 
manner, reduce, at once, the amount of crime, and diminish its expense. 
To secure the same desirable end by one, both, or all of the above named 
means, would be, to a certain extent easy, by the adoption of measures 
which are quite beyond our reach. A Minister of Justice, or a Chief 
Secretary for Law, Police, and Education ; a total revision, on principles 
both scicntific and philanthropic, of our criminal code a more perfect 
and more humanizing mode of dealing with our culprits within the 
prison-walls; a large addition of, with increased powers to, our Consta- 
bulary force, to supervise our criminal population without the confines of 
the gaol; more strict scrutiny of modes of obtaining livelihood, and less 
leniency in cases in which visible means of sustenance are not producible 
for the satisfaction of the agents of justice; these are but a few of the 
ways in which, if imagination was the creator of the measure, one who 
sets up for a social reformer might absolutely, and at once—at least on 
paper—by diminishing the extent of crime, very sensibly decrease its 
cost. 

Those means, however, of producing the same result, are undoubtedly 


It is only, by degrees, that we are awakening to the con- , 


No outlay | 
ought to be considered reckless or extravagant which is necessary: and | 


! the most desirable, which, making the most use of instruments within 

reach, produce the least disturbing influences of social revolution, 

Hence, he who desires the most attention to his plans, will first of aj] 

| consider what appliances he really does possess to produce the result pro- 

| posed ; and, when itis evident that they are ‘ther unequal to com- 
pass his design, he will then only cast about for other measures to supply 
the obvious deficiency. Such is the method to be adopted in the present 

; instance. It is confidently entertained that the means already in exist. 
ence are more than sufficient to reduce the cost of crime—and the result 
will, it is hoped, confirm such an opinion. ‘That the expenditure on the 
criminal classes may be diminished to a minimum under the present ré. 
gime, is not credited, and will not be urged. When sufficient experience 
has been gained by the emploment of the means within our grasp; and 
when we perceive satisfactory results from the adoption of appliances at 
our command, it will then be sufticiently early to apply for fresh powers, 
to procure fresh amendment. 

{t may be remembered that, in the last letter of the present series, jt 
| was stated that, in a period extending over the last five years, whilst the 
' Civil Service Estimates disclose an increase in the expenditure of the 
English convict services, to the extent of nearly 60,000/., the last offi. 
cial report of the directors of the Board of Convict Prisons in Ireland— 
in addition to former large reductions, and in anticipation of still further 
diminution—returns the sum of 12,0007. a year saved to the National 
Revenue in that country. Hence, it is evident, that, caeteris paribus, the 
Irish system of convict management, to a very large extent, performs its 
duties in a manner far more economical than the system which obtains 
in England. And this result is not at all affected by the question of 
numbers. England has, doubtless, a larger criminal population, both at 
large, and in prison, than Ireland: and, although statistics could be pro- 
duced to show that the annual discharge from the Irish establishments, 
have, in some years, fallen but little short of the discharge from the 
English convict prisons; yet the comparison employed is not a compari- 
son of actual expenditure, but of respective loss and gain. It is proved 
that, in a certain time, the English convict dépdts increase their expen- 
| diture to the amount of 60,000/.; and that, in the same time, 12,000/ 
represent only a portion of the savings of the Directors in Ireland,— 
but one opinion can be formed upon the subject. The Irish system is 
by far the least expensive. 

But expense is not the only criterion by which to judge the merits of 
rival systems of convict management. It were but an indifferent policy 
which reduced the amount or the efficiency of supervision, at the cost of 
| augmenting the numbers of the prison population. Hence, there is still 

another element in the question to be considered before we can safely 
pronounce the Irish system to be the more truly economical; and this 
assumes the form of a question. What are the results of the Irish ma- 
nagement, either in themselves, or when compared with the system which 
prevails in this country? It is of course beyond the limits of the pre- 
sent inquiry to enter into the details of this subject, either positively or 
by proportion. Let it be sufficient that the following statement be made, 
with respect to the number of convict prisoners respectively in the two 
countries. In England, in 1858, there were 8500 convicts, or 300 more 
thon there were tive years ago; the numbers for the intervening years 
being 8299, 8099, and 7857. In Ireland, on the other hand, during the 
same period, the numbers decreased from 3900 to 1808 ; and the num- 
bers for the intervening years prove a graduai diminution from 3900, to 
3462, to 2776, and to 2298. In addition to these details from the official 
Reports of the Irish Board, further information is gained, that, coinci- 
lent with so marked a decerease in the numbers of the prison population, 
the numbers convicted to the convict dépdts have been diminished, and 
the numbers discharged have been increased. A moment's reflection will 
show, even to those unfamiliar with the subject, the bearing of these 
figures, They prove that crime in Ireland is steadily diminishing ; and that 
—compared with five years ago—the convict prisons are absolutely half 
| empty, consequent upon large discharge, small committals, and neces- 
sarily few recommitments. Such is the case on the other side of the 
Channel, when, in England, the Government establishments—with a 
similar comparison—present no signs of vacuity, but rather the contrary ; 
and when, upon the last year’s return, it appears that, for 1858, there 
| Was an increase in the number of offences proceeded against by indict- 
| ment, to the extent of nearly 600 cases, and in the number of offences 
proceeded against summarily to the extent of upwards of 34,000 cases. 
If, to these details, the further consideration be added, that, during the 
| same period, England increased her expenditure on the convict services 
by 60,0002., and Ireland diminished her estimates by a sum very inade- 
quately represented by 12,000/. a year, it will force itself upon the con- 
viction that the Irish system of convict management, be it what it may, 
at the least combines these two essential features of any system which 
deserves the title of suecessful—and that in a manner altogether antago- 
nistic to the English system—a diminution in the amount of erime con- 
temporancous with a decrease in the expense, 

And what is the Irish system of convict management? Even if the 
more prominent features of this system were unknown at home, the pre- 
sent would not be the occasion on which to explain them. But, in truth, 
no modern social improvement has ever obtained so wide a discussion 
amongst those interested in the scheme, or has secured so general an ap- 
proval from those qualified to give an opinion, than the system, now in 
the filth year of its existence, inaugurated by the present Board of Di- 
rectors in Ireland. All that public discussions, meetings of philanthropic 
men, speeches, charges, pamphlets, reports, reviews, statements, and 
articles could effect, to make public any social measure, has been done to 
ventilate the question of the Irish prison system, Nor have these efforts 
been in vain. For it may be confidently asserted, that privately, the 
highest authorities on the subject of crime, including those who have de- 
voted their lives to its suppression, have uniformly, and after a patient 
and thorough examination of its details, given their adhesion to the truth 
and soundness of the principles on which it is based. Whilst, publicly, 
there may hardly be found a member of the more thoughtful portion of 
the press who has not stoutly advocated the system in its columns. 

Such being the case, it seems a work of supererogation to allude to the 
more well-known portions of the Irish system. It is poss#ble, however, 
that there may be elements at work which, humanly speaking, ensure 
its success, which being less prominent to a public examination of the 
system, are, consequently, the less realized. And it is to one or two of 
such integral parts of the system to which attention is now desired. 

The “ registration of criminals” and their “ conditional liberation,” 
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are features in the Irish system, which, although they attract less public 
notice than the Irish method of classification, of individualization on 
which the system is based, and of intermediate establishments by which 
it is worked, are no secondary causes in the results attained. These 
terms sufficiently explain themselves. The registration of criminals 
upon release is a precautionary measure of the very simplest sort. A 

rson once convicted of a crime sufficiently grave to ensure commit- 
ment to a Government prison, is thus for ever marked—not to his de- 
triment, if he become reformed, but for the protection of society should 
he again relapse into crime, when restored to freedom. The registration 
is effected by a memorandum in the official records of the convict esta- 
blishments, and by a communication with the police into whose district the 
culprit is discharged. The results of this proceeding are obvious. A re- 
commitment upon insufficient evidence, or upon evidence gained by acci- 
dent, would be improbable—or at the least, might be avoided. Hence, 
the haphazard manner in which the majority of our criminal cases are 
decided would cease ; and the calamitous practical working of Acts—of 
which the Criminal Justice Act is a painful example—by which adjudi- 
cations proceed on the question of former committals, or previous inno- 
cence, would discontinue to disgrace our criminal jurisprudence. And 
these measures have been taken, and these results have been secured in a 
country which—notwithstanding the high efficiency of its constabulary 


foree—possesses advantages incomparably less than those we have the | 


prospect, and are in progress, of enjoying. Our new police force has been 
established on a seale which well nigh gave it maturity at its birth; and 
is increasing, both in numbers, and in efficiency, with strides which leave 
little to be desired. The recently published details of Judicial Statistics 
give us an insight into the work performed by our police. The results 
are not less alarming than full of encouragement :—for, if we ascertain 
that the country swarms with a population of 135,000 members of an 
organized criminal class—which gives a proportion of 1 to every 137 
persons in the entire kingdom—we are also assured, that we possess a 
police force to which such a criminal population is personally known, in 
all the individual characteristics of the lawless profession. With an esta- 
blishment thus organized, and with results thus obtained, it is morally 
impossible that a system of registration for our liberated convicts could 
fail to tend, to a certain extent, to diminish our criminal population. 

To become effective, however, to diminish our criminal population, the 





registration of habitual offenders must be supplemented by a system of 


convict management which shall carry out, as well as decree, the “‘ con- 
ditional liberation” of the released culprit. The subject of liberation 
upon conditions, is one too large for discussion, at length, in the present 
place. To the extent permitted by law, it has effectually played its part, 
with the completest success, in Ireland. To its machinery, organized by 
the Convict Prison Authorities, and carried out through the intervention 


of the police, the results before quoted, from official sources, to a very | 
| Cruikshank has 


large extent, owe their origin. With a police force that finds its way into 
the remotest parts of the country, and whose influence is felt to the ex- 
treme ramifications of society, there can be little doubt that Ireland's 
success in her management of crime, would soon replace England’s all 
but hopeless failure. How very far we are from so desirable a result, 
legislation, which is only now coming into play, too plainly tells. From 
the month of January, criminals of all grades, from the hardened and 
habitual offender, to the culprit for the first time detected, will be 
launched upon society without the slightest supervision of conditional 
liberation. 
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approach to risk. This, however, is, in comparison to other features of 
the system, but a matter of detail. The fundamental principles which 
guide the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, are suf- 
ficiently sound to produce in this country, what they effect in their own 
—a diminution of the cost of crime. Amongst these principles, none are 
second in importance to those here alluded to, which find their prac- 
tical application in the Registration of Criminals upon release, and the 
discretionary continuance of Conditional Liberation. The legal adoption 
of these measures, and the conscientious enforcement of their pro- 
visions, cannot fail, it is most strongly entertained, to break up the 
barriers which unite the criminal class; and hence, by the diminution 
of the extent of crime in England and Wales, to decrease its cost. 
INQUIRER, 


Fine Arts, 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

Tur collection at the British Institution this year, is unusually varied and 
interesting. There is, indeed, a small allowance of the very best pic- 
tures, but also the general elevation of level which we have noticed for 
some years. In looking round the walls, we are struck with a decided im- 
provement in the handling of landscape subjects, coupled with a remark- 
able absence of improvement in oze particular, the treatment of the 
human subject. The public, apparently, in its practical operations, does 
not very exactly attend to these niceties of handling; its choice and 
taste seem to lic in the obvious reproduction of the most obvious charac- 
teristics. Some of the pictures which are marked as “sold,” are very 
able transcripts of certain easily reproduced effects,—a little child ina 
sunny field, treated almost as a miniature; another little child, before a 
background of “ greenery,” with a tolerably vivid effect of sunlight and 
shadow ; a lover's parting, “real” and tender. 

The figure pictures are of very various subjects. We have John Gil- 
bert’s “‘ King’s Artillery at Marston Moor,” with other stories told in 
figures by the same hand, including Sancho Panza, sitting, in the shady 
evening, in meditation on his master’s mad enterprise and his own. 
Few men can put a tale from Cervantes more intelligibly before 
you. Sancho is such as we have known him for years; and the King’s 
Artillery galloping up the hill have an air of reality and businesslike 
energy about them that is satisfactory. Underhill gives us “ l’rawn- 
fishers,” three comely girls, on a sea-beach, apparently reposing after their 
labours ; and another sea-side scene from higher life, less natural and 
pleasing. George Cruikshank has made two or three oil-paintings, one 
of them, “ Sir Walter Raleigh smoking his first pipe in England”’ with 
his servant “putting him out.” No one would criticize the veteran 
George Cruikshank’s painting, any more than the other veteran, John 
Inskipp, whom we rejoice to see in one of the “ places of honour” ; but 
here not a little of the force of character discerned 
in his early etchings. Ansdell paints a “ Spanish Flower Seller,” his 
cigarette taken out of his mouth, while he is selling a bouquet to a stri- 


| king brunette in a baleony,—a Spanish photograph from real life, painted 


This retrograde movement results from a Home Office me- | 


morandum issued to guide the executive in the working of the Penal Ser- | 


Vitude Act of 1857. Its effects cannot fail to be observable on Society— 
and that at no distant date. By degrees, the 25,000 criminals who now 
form our gaol population, will be emptied upon the country, to return, 
for the most part, to swell the ranks of the 135,000 from which they have 
been temporarily withdrawn, without the slightest effectual supervision 
from the police; with no other registration than accident supplies; and 
apart from any sort of arrangement by which such liberation becomes 
conditional. ‘The consideration of this lamentable prospect for the future 
of our criminal policy, may well fill thoughtful minds with alarm and 
grief :—for, although there is much on the horizon of crime—more espe- 
cially in measures of private influence—to inspire gratitude and hope, 
there is much likewise—in our public measure—upon which we can 
— with unmixed feelings of despondency and fear. 

e ‘conditional liberation”’ contended for in this country, as it is 
practised in Ireland, simply amounts to this;—It is the supervision of 
the criminal, at the hands of the police, for that portion of his unex- 
pired sentence which has been remitted for good conduct in prison, 
Thus, if a person, sentenced to twelve years penal servitude, conforms 
himself to prison discipline, the law permits his detention for three- 
fourths only of his original sentence. Hence, he is forced to undergo 
nine years imprisonment; whilst, for the three remaining years, he is 
comparatively a free man. Practically, under the present régime, he is 
absolutely free. But, with the provisions of the Irish system in force, 
although the criminal would be at liberty to do and act as he pleased, 
his liberty would be circumscribed in exact proportion to his inability to 
prove an honest and harmless mode of life. So long as he continues to 
avoid the just suspicion of the police—so long are the police not only not 
interfering with, but positively helpful to his well being. But, as soon as 
he shows a disposition to decline, directly he frequents the society of 
those known to be professional law-breakers, so soon is his liberty re- 
stricted, and he is cnee more re-consigned to confinement for the remain- 
der of his original sentence. It thus appears that ‘ conditional libera- 
tion” applies only to that portion of the original sentence of a prisoner, 
which, having been remiited upon previous, and in anticipation of future, 
good conduct, remains unexpired. And it is difficult to conceive a sys- 
tem of convict management at once so simple and so efficacious, which 
80 approves itself to the judgment in theory, and so completely justifies 
its theory by its results. 


| compared with the form, when the head is quite upright. 


with much force. O'Neil pourtrays a soldier taking leave of his sweet- 
heart, painted with all the reality of life, and a good deal of touching 
sentiment, One of the most animated pictures is Mr. T. P. Hail’s * Cri 
ticism”’ ; a young artist listening at the door, while two’ maid-ser 
are severely critic izing his picture, at which the boys that cleans the 
shoes is looking artistically through a folded paper, whil he lounges in 
the artist’s chair; a half-blacked shoe in his left hand, the brush tucked 
under his arm. The expression in the girls’ faces, mingling a genuine 
disparagement with the manncrism caught from the drawing-room, is 
capital ; it just borders on caricature, but does not pass the line. Mr. 
Frost discloses to us Thomson's ** Musidora,”’ bathing her fervent limbs 
in the refreshing stream. And Mr. Lucy has an impressive picture of 
the parting of Lord and Lady William Russell. 








Here is variety of subject, and of treatment, with much character, 
considerable power of drawing and of colouring, and no little merit of 
design in many of the pieces. Yet not one of those that we have men- 
tioned is devoid of the peculiar fault that we have mentioned: in every 
one of them, there is a certain set look. The nature of the fault, and the 
eause of it, are distinctly illustrated by Mr, O'Neil’s “Parting.” Ti 





exact position of the lovers is not very intelligible; they might both be 


sitting on opposite sides of the same stile, or on a thwart in a boat; we 
seareely make out that they are standing together. The soldier is look- 


ing down, so that his face is scen rather from above; and the girl, with 
her cheek resting aginst his breast, is looking up into his face. Both 
countenances have a truly appropriate expression ; but both are as set as 
if the faces were made of wax. Now, if the reader will induce any one of 
his fair friends to place her head in the same position, so that he can see 
it from a little distance, he will observe a certain slight, almost imper- 
ceptible, but positive tension of the skin and of the features, materi- 
ally altering the outline, particularly in certain parts of the face, as 
A similar 
change of form,—delicate, of course, but distinctly marked,—is caused 
by the change of feeling, especially by any positive emotion. And in no 
case do the lines of the face and features fall into forms of any mathe- 
matical or diagrammatic regularity. In Mr. O’Neil’spicture,—and we 
take it precisely because it is one of the best, and most “ real ” -looking—- 
the figures look nearly as little changed by position, as if the heads were 
the heads of dolls altered simply as to the point of view. 
A picture which presents no special contrast to these others, but is 


tt] ' 





| perhaps the most complete in the collection for realizing the idea, is Mr. 


Of course, the cost of crime will materially be diminished, if, in ad- | 


dition to these external aids for its reduction, internal management be 
regulated according to‘more approved designs. If an equally efficient 


| literally followed, rather misleads ; 


supervision can be obtained, within the prison-walls, at a less cost than | 


heretofore, the system which supplies such inexpensive measures, pos- 
Sesses great advantages over all others. The Intermediate Establishments, 
between the prisoner and the public, under the Lrish system, does 
supply this deficiency. It has been calculated, efficially, that a body 
of one hundred agricultural convicts, in the last stage of confinement 
under the Irish system, can be made to pay its expenditure without any 


| 


Jones Barker’s “ Dr. Primrose Taking Blackberry to the Fair.” Black- 
berry is painted to a hair, and the portrait, of Dr. Primrose,—so thought- 
ful, so simple, and such a perfect gentleman,—-convinces us that Mr, 
Barker has actually seen Goldsmith's friend, 

There are many excellent landscapes,—by Keyl, Boddington, Perey, 
and other old acquaintances,—in all of which we seem to notice the in- 
fluence of the photograph. Sometimes, this admirable instructor, too 
as a friend pointed out to us in 
ar 





Louis Hague’s picture of St. Jacques, Antwerp, where the perpendic 
forms of the pillars appear to be distorted by the optical distortion of 
the photograph Hague’s, truthful effect and powerful colouring are pe- 
culiarly seen in the picture of 8. Miniato at Florence,—a cathedral 
scene, where an illuminated shrine bursts in splendor in the twilight of 
a dim day. Surely, such a painter was not in want of study from the 


photograph ? d 


His own genius had given him very much the same dri 
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ling that others have acquired from that practical evidence of effect in 
the flat. Many painters, however, have profited very considerably by 
being taught a more compressed and chastened style of form, a far 
greater freedom in the inclination of surfaces,—the sharpness and mi- 
nuteness of detail,—and, above all, the endless variety in the direction 
of lines. One of the prettiest painted photographs in the collection, is 
Mr. T. Mogford’s “‘ Stones of Devon,’’—great moss-grown stones in the 
foreground, with a river trickling between, and a landscape view in the 
distance. 

But the most beautiful picture in the collection, is Henry Jutsum’s 
“Norbury.” Flowing towards the foreground is the gentle Mole, 
overshadowed by tall, arching trees, with with a more distant landscape 
in the intervals between. Jutsum has studied hard and well; and he has 
taught himself to reproduce upon the canvass what he has seen in nature. 
He has thus been enabled to perpetuate the most lightsome forms, the 
most transparent colours, and a rich depth of shadow. If the spectator 
will fix his eye upon the foliage above, with the light seen through it, he 
will observe the tender yet brilliant effect of the sun seen through living 
leaves. If the eye suddenly be shifted downwards to the two little 
bays on the coast of the brook, where the water is perfectly still, and 
forms a natural mirror, at first all looks dark in the comparison ; but 
becoming accustomed to the tint, the eye gradually discerns the reflected 
green, sober yet brilliant, with the reflected sun see through it. In other 
words, the painting exactly reproduces the effect of light and shade which 
influences the iris as we feel it in nature. The consequence is, that the 
picture has the same effect of life and atmosphere, and of all the breath- 
ing beauty, that we associate with the various tints of the wooded and 
watered scene. It is a complete inspiration of nature, and a thorough 
mastery of material. 

Other pictures, of a totally different kind, ought not to be entirely pas- 
sed over. Frank Dillon’s scene near the cataract of the Nile is power- 
ful, and would be still more so, if the painter did not attempt that for 
which the palette is impotent—to pourtray the sun. ‘The attempt al- 
ways belies the power of painting; it makes the most brilliant point in 
the view, a patch of white paint. 

The veteran, George Lance, has made a new step in brilliancy, by 
casting aside the prismatic tints and untrue lustrous painting of his gol- 
den leaves and superlucent grapes. He gives us two pictures, of * black 
grapes”’ and ‘ white grapes,” painted with great sobriety, but with pro- 
portionate force and brilliancy of colour, particularly in the leaves. It 
is never too late to learn, and Lance is still what a master should be—a 
student. 

Dawson’s “ Running fight of two ships at sea” is striking, for the 
force of the design,—almost the passion, in the action of the two fighting 
and scudding ships, and of the stormy elements. 


EXHIBITION OF FEMALE ARTISTS, 

The Society of Female Artists has removed to the gallery, at 53, Pall 
Mall, known as the abode of the New Water-Colour Society, and the 
long room is filled with a diversified and interesting collection, by some 
hundred and fifty ladies. Accident kept us from any visit to the gallery 
but one late in the week and late in the day; yet, we do not like to let 
another week pass, without pointing out the opening of the gallery, and 
the general character of the exhibition. Our eye was arrested by some 
clever pictures by Mrs. Oliver, Miss Kate Swift, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, 
Mrs. E. M. Ward, Miss Florence Peel, and Mrs. Dundas Murray,—two 
landscapes by the last, particularly. Miss Gillies has two beautiful pic- 
tures—one ‘* Waiting for the boats,” which we have seen and noticed 
before, and a lovely Rebekah. Miss Yetts sends some remarkable 
studies of flowers, especially one called ‘ Fox-gloves,’”’ in emulation of 
the photograph for reality, with a similar boldness and precision in co- 
louring. ‘The treatment is too level throughout—too scattered, without 
agua centre to the picture: but the study is vigorous and truthfully 
clear, 





THE CONWAY IN THE STEREOSCOPE, 

This is a work of art rather than of literature, although the portion done 
by the pen is in no way to be despised; it is strictly what it is intended to 
be, auxiliary to the pictorial part. In the autumn of 1858, Mr. Roger Fen- 
ton made a tour in North Wales, and he exhibited some large photographs 
at the Photographic Society’s Exhibition of 1858-9. In the spring of last 
year, Mr. James Budge Davidson followed Mr. Fenton’s steps, retraced the 
very spots on which he had stood, by means of his photographs, and now 
supplies an explanatory text, descriptive and historical. No views, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, can equal the perfect reality of scene which is 
brought to the eye by these photographs, and Mr. Davidson is a most ac- 
complished guide. Seldom have we seen photograms which have come 
from the press in a more perfect state. Exceeding care must have been used 
in taking the views, and afterwards, in loolfing to the perfection of every 
copy. ‘The pictures are but a few inches square, some of them, like the 
view of Llyglass, page 35—a perfectly placid pool, with an amphitheatre of 
trees behind it, and a rocky hill rising behind the trees—take in a consider- 
able space; the proportions, therefore, are in a high degree microscopic, 
and yet so perfect is the impress, so carefully graduated the tone, that, 
within the scope of a very contracted camera obscura, you realize the space 
of the landscape, the majestic size of the trees, and the endless variety of vege- 
tative forms. The power of light and shade is wonderfully exemplified in the 
“Rocks in the Llugwy.’’ It is a placid river, up which the spectator looks. 
In the foreground, are rocks of gigantic size, lowering above the eye ; still 
higher, especially towards the right, trees overhang the view, and vault the 
open space with deep shadows. In the opening beyond, there is a taller 
grove of trees seen in the half distance, ake line of mountains, in the ex- 
treme distance, half melts iuto the sky. Now, although the view is so 
minute, we have here the grandeur of size, the sublime piling of the scenery, 
intense depth of shadow with transparency, vivid forms, and the complete 
effect of distance, It must have required immense skill of eye and hand, 
so to adjust the machine as to accomplish the very aspiration of the artist ; 
and the manner in which the stereograph is taken, as a mere print, is a tri- 
umph of intelligent mechanical art. We have twenty such views along the 
Conway ; a province is thus, as it were, bound up into a compact but hand- 
some octavo volume. It is published by Mr. Lovell Reeve. 





THE FOREIGN STEREOSCOPIC CABINET, 

On the Ist of January, Mr. Lovell Reeve began the issue of a work, ar- 
ranged upon a plan suggested by the stereoscopic machinery. Each num- 
ber is an envelope, containing three slides of views abroad, photographed by 
able artists. The specimens before us are varied in character | scene, 
and executed with great care. 




















A NEW CANDLE MAKING MACHINE. 

Mr. Phillips, the inventor of the Fire Annihilator, has shown us Wij. 
son and Field’s patent apparatus for the manufacture of “ night lights 
and every description of candle” from common fat, sperm, wax, or other 
fatty substance. The old method of making “ lights” is by having certain 
small boxes, or moulds, in the centre of which is placed the wick. These 
moulds are filled by boys, who pour the liquid fat into them from com- 
mon teapots ; a tedious process. The night lights so made are often faulty, 
from the presence of air bubbles, and from the liability of the wicks to be 
forced out of the centre. 

The manufacture of “dips” and mould candles, as at present conducted, 
is also very primitive. So strongly has the want of improvement been 
felt, that a large firm has expended some six or seven thousand pounds iy 
attempts which have, to a large extent, resulted in failure. 

Messrs. Wilson and Ficld ignore the old method. In the first place, 
they construct a table about five feet square, and of the ordinary height, 
but stronger. A tin or copper trough, of the same length and about q 
foot or more wide, and two feet deep, is placed across the middle of the 
table. This trough is surrounded with a casing capable of holding hot 
water. Across the bottom of the trough, at certain distances, are slots, or 
holes, little less than the size and length of the light, or candle, to be 
made. Passing transversely under, and projecting beyond the trough on 
both sides of it, are tubes of the sizes of the various lights, or candles, 
These tubes are directly under the slots or holes in the bottom of the 
trough, and have in their upper sides corresponding holes. 

Surrounding one end of the projecting tube, nearest the operator, is 
another casing, capable of containing cold water. The ends of the tubes 
which project beyond the trough on the side from the operator, haye 
their upper sides removed. In making night lights, small turned pieces 
of wood, the size of the light, are placed in that part of the tube, whence 
the upper side is removed. Those pieces of wood, are kept apart, the length 
of the light, by wires the size of the wick. Underneath the table, is a 
moveable slide, having, at the operating end, a handle, and, at right 
angles, and projecting upwards to the other, is a small rod. This rod 
is turned back over the table, attached to the end of which is a 
wooden boss. The boiling fat is let into the trough, the hot water 
into one casing, and the cold into the other; arrangements being made, 
that the water shall pass through each casing continuously. The ope- 
rator draws the slide towards him; the boss attached to the iron rod 
comes in contact with the outer small piece of wood already mentioned, 
and then the whole of the pieces are forced, with the fat, into that part of 
the tube surrounded with the cold water. In a few seconds, the lights 
can be removed, the wires taken out, and the wicks put in; securing 
the wicks in the centre, and keeping the lights free from air bubbles, 

Mould candles are made in the same manner. The ordinary “dip” is 
made by tying bits of wood to the wick at the required length of the 
candle. The wick is placed on a reel, behind the trough, and passed 
through the tube. The operator simply takes the end of the wick in his 
hand, and pulls it towards him; the result is a continuous stream of 
candles fit for use. 

We are informed that a man and a boy can work three sets, of twelve 
tubes each, and, in ten hours, make 120 gross of night lights, at a cost of 
seven shillings. Candles can be manufactured nearly as fast. A ma- 
chine will cost about 207. A small model may be seen, after next week, 
in the Kensington Museum. 

NEW CORK CUTTING MACHINE, 

In the Spectator of the 3d of September, 1859, we mentioned a machine 
for cutting corks, invented by a Mr, Seithen. We have now to notice a 
machine for a similar purpose, invented and introduced into this country 
from America, by Messrs. W. and R, Crocker, of Norwich county, Con- 
necticut. By means of a small circular saw, the flitch-like piece of cork 
is cut across, and into strips, as wide as the corks are to be long. Ona 
bench are two standards, or heads, like the heads of a turning lathe; 
into the left-hand head, is fixed a revolving hollow round cutter, like a 
pellet-cutter. Into the right-hand head, is fitted an iron rod, about a foot 
long, having a wooden handle at the outer end, and a dise-like piece of 
box at the inner end, facing the cutter. The cutter is made to revolve 
rapidly by steam power. The strip of cork is placed between the cutter 
and the piece of box—the handle is pressed fourward,—the cork comes in 
contact with the cutter, and almost instantly the cork iseut. The handle 
is eased back, the cork is pushed out of the cutter by a flexible piece of 
cane, and dropped into a bag; the cork being fit for use. In plainer 
terms, the cork is cut after the manner of boys who cut out pieces of po- 
tato with a quill for their pop-guns. 

Every sized cork has to be cut with its own sized cutter; but all the 
cutters can be fitted into the same head. No quartering is required ; nor 
touching up the ends; all being cut smooth, and of the proper length, by 
the circular saw. 

Supposing, however, that there should be defective parts on the out- 
side of the cork, Messrs. Crocker have a machine which provides for this 
difficulty. This process is accomplished by a circular horizontal knife, 
about two feet in diameter. Acting vertically against this knife, on the 
upper side, is a small grinding-stone, which revolves as the circular knife 
revolves—sharpening the knife; the whole being driven with a band at- 
tached to a steam-engine. Beneath the knife, and acting vertically 
against it, is a small cog-like wheel, about a foot in diameter. Into the 
openings between the teeth of this wheel, the corks are placed. The 
cog-wheel revolves, carrying the corks, one by one, up against the revol- 
ving knife, and, as each cork comes in contact, a small apparatus pushes 

the cork gently forward in the direction of the knife, which takes off a 
shaving from the defective part. The same machine can also taper the 
cork to the greatest nicety—when required for phials, or stoppers for che- 
mical purposes. Every cutter has a cog-wheel of the same size. The 
smallest’ phial-cork may be cut by this machinery, and by boys. A 
one-horse engine will drive four machines. One boy will cut from fifty 
to a hundred gross of corks a day—the operator taking the corks from the 
fire. Of course,anynumber of boys may be employed. Arrangements 
are being made for the use of this machine by a firm in Scotland, and by 
two or three firms in London. 
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